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<p tee . \ SER eT » | é (e | No pompous funeral he had— indicated by the bill is one with the modest title, Etudes Character . 
BITBRALT ORE, BC, No friend to shed a tear; liques Under this simple name, Moscheles may be mid to have de 
CARTHAGENIAN COMICALITIES. Six tapsters were his mourners sad, at } posited his secret; here it must be sougtit by patient and laborious 


Six porters bore his bier ! study, 
BY ONE OF THE PUN-IC SCHOOL. é. 


In performing these characteristic studies, the artist initiates us 





Punning is at 
without it.—Swirt. 


No. L—Tim Tipple, the Toper. 


alent which no man affects to despise, but he who is 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Theodore Hook’s new work may be expected in the course of 
a tew weeks: itis called Maxwell, a Tale of the Middle Ranks. 
. 


| in the learned epee which have acquired and which preserve 
| for Lim his fine talent; and he gives to the pianists the best of all pos- 
| sible lessons. This work cannot be too strongly recommended tw 
| (hem, as that most favourabie, most indispensable to their progress, 


—F | : : , ; y A trio for the piany, har , iolonce 
a | Tim Tipple = a fae wight, The talented author of the Naval Sketch Book has nearly ready for | from, Mose, | meet by Mostholen, vont gory Be he < ae 
—4 To fact, a dow — it Bae 8 tes publication, T ales of a Tar. . variations, bor the violin, executed by Oury ; and a base solo by Preu 
Whose friends with grief saw every nigh | In the Press.—The Barony, a Romance, by Miss A. M. Porter. mayer, formed ap ensemble worthy of the occasion. Madile. Mas 

Tim going fast to pol. ss Familiar Treatise on Life Assurances and Annuities, comprising | son and Mrs. Atkinson filled the vocal porte in the concert. 
Yet still he kept his spiri/s up, } an Historical Sketch of the Origin, Progress, and Present State of the Concert given by Mr. Pixis.—Though on the eve of departure 
Le By pouring spirits down ; Science, and of Life Assurance Offices, together with Observations on |] Mdjle Sontag afforded Mr. Pixis the powerful aid of her talent; end 
na. And, whene’er he went out to sup, the duration of Human Life, and on various objects of interest con- | i, js sufficient praise to say, that this delightful warbler sang as she 
—— 





He supped his cares to drown. 


Tim drinking loved of every sort, 
No matter were he went; 

For sailors’ healths be drank in por!, 
And soldiers’ pledged in lent. » 


Of lishon he would swallow much, 
Like Lisbon’s famed earthquake ; 

And hollands drank with all the Dulch 
With sextons, grave would take. 


Old hock he loved—nay, if ‘twas new, 
He could it not decline ; 

And yet ‘tis said, that of the two, 
He'd choose the elder wine. 


With millers he'd toss sack each day,— 
With gardeners, shrub at lunch ; 

And oft he’d drink old car’away 
With showmen over punch. 


In Wales, of mountain he'd his fill— 
With parsons drank pure rum ; 


With coachmen, lots of cape would swill— 


With silent women, mum ! 


| Union Fire and Life Insurance Company. 
Dr. Bowring and Mr. Borrow propose to publish in two vols. 8vo., 
| by subscription, the Songs of Scandinavia, in a translation, Dedicated 
} to the King of Denmark, by permission of his Majest 
A Second Series of Stories from the History of Scotland, by the 

| Rev. Alexander Stewart, which isintended to complete the work 
| A Treatise on the Principles of Hydrostatics, together with a new 
| Theory of Hydrodynamics, by Mr. Mosely, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is just ready. 

Chronicles of a School Room, or Characters in Youth and Age, 
by Mrs. S. C. fall, is ready for the Press. 

The Three Histories. The History of an Enthusiast; the History 


{ nected with the subject. By Robert Rankin, Secretary to the Bristol 
' 
: 
' 


bury, will shortly be published 
Observations upon the Principles and Construction of Railroads, 
aad upon steant as a prime mover of wheel carriages thereon; with 
| iliustrative plates and explanatory tables. By Charles B. Vignoles, 
civil engineer. 
{he Jew, a Novel; depicting the character, habits, and peculiarities 
n the Jewish people 
The Oxford Prize Essays are in the Press. This publication will 
{ contain a collection of the English Essays which have obtained Prizes 





of an Enerve; the History of a Misanthrope, by Maria Jane Jews- | 


always sings. She alternately excited pleasure and astonishment, by 
her execution in an air by Mercadante, a duet by Rossini, and in « 
German air by Pisis. But it was, above al!, The Swiss Boy, a piece 
for the voice and the pian » by Mr. Pinis, that obtained for her unani 
mous transports of admiration. 
| A duet of much beauty was executed by Mr. Liszt and Mr. Pixis, 
who isthe author. The merit of the composition was set forth to the 
greatest advantage by the performance of these two able artists. A 
brilliant rondo, exeeuted by Mr. Pisis, afforded him an opportunity ot 
displaying @ correct and powerfol talent, This gentleman is known 
in Paris as one of the most skilful professors of the piano and as an 
elegant composer 
| ‘The overture to Fidelio, arranged for (wo pianos by Mr. Payer, and 
performed by the exthor and Mr. Liszt, opeued the concert with con- 
siderable effect. 





-_—~>— 


THE WAR IN GERMANY. 
ly the Marquis of Londonderry. 

Narrative of the Wain Germany and Prange, in 1813 and 1914. Vy 
Lien? née! Chirles Williaw Vane Mer tis of Loddon’ ++, 
G.C.B. &.C.H., Colonel of Ue 0th Koyat ihe ware dle, pe 42U 
London, 1330. Colburn and Bentley. 





ug the University of Oxford.—London, March 1,183). We have derived so much information of Inte years from soldiers 
Of porter, Tim could carry much, ' —>— i = — who, on laying anes vy Rai dy tly oe up the pen 
Though not as porters stout : Val hd Ta] Th : that few persons are now dispose Oo laugh a e literary attempts oi 
But ale t slow dared to touch, CONCERTS A'T PARIS. those we have been bred nA arms. Nor does the Noble Marquis 
It ailed with the gout. From the Harmonicon. whose second volume is now before us, make an exception to the rule 
= ——- Yet Tim was called a bragzina elf } Musical Soiree; given by Moscheles in the Salons d’ Erard.—It is about | or diminish the respect with which we are inclined fo treat authors o! 
— And lied beyond belief gen, nine years since Moscheles, for the first time, visited the French yo his profession and rank. qt is true he Is not the facile and polished 
—- For oft-times be would pique himself { tal, preceded by the hundred voices of renown, as is Paganini at the | writer which long practice and studious attention can alone form ; 
— On drinking Teneriffe ’ present moment. On the 26th of February, 1221, be gave bis first | bat, with sometimes the curious use, and at no time the most elegant 
2 | concert at the Opera, on which occasion public pay was sur- | flow, of language, he tells bis story in a right forward way; and We 
the bow'r As happy as the king was Tim, | passed. A powerful re-action took place in favour of the piano and its | feel that his words convey an honest transcript of his impressions and 
Nor feared his royal frown, professors. Improvistation became the object of musical ambition : | Opinion. y ; 
And boasted he would not give him in fine, Moscheles appeared distinguished by all the marks of the most} The noble writer having been, to use a Parliamentary phrase, a 
Siz shillings for his crown. exalted order of talent. Nine years of labour have yet further in- | good deal badgered about the authorship of his preceding volume, in 
ong.— Bat yet Tim was a loyal chap creased the prodigious faculty w hich dwells in the head and fingere of a ys Savio received the pry ted oer of Mr 
reget nding cata ’ this celebrated artist As a composer, Moscheles hus not always been | Gleig nite passed throug press, seems to bave determined on sus 
ae Would always take his nightly nap, | placed in that rank which be ought to occupy ; but, in this respect, taining the whole responsibility of the present tome. 


» Broadwa’ * 
clase 7, for | 
e of @ f t : ‘ 
di in elgre * 
tely for te om 
April 14th, Fem 


Fast locked in the King's Arms. 
And that the king oft thought of bim 
By many folks ‘twas said ; 
For eve 1 day this loyal Tim 


| the day of justice is athand. When listening to the magnificent con- 
| certo in G minor, which he executed on Tuesday evening, who could 
conceive the possibility of giving to the allegro a majesty more se- 
vere; to the andanle more felicitous effect and striking combinations; 


‘« No one, Lam certain (he says in his advertisement), can impeach 
the accuracy of the facts, or the sincerity of the opinions recorded in 
this Narrative ; though it is possible some question may be started wn» 
|r the share of literary distinction to be awarded to the writer In 





reference to my former Narrative of the Peninsular War, | stated 


to the rondo a more genuine charm, or more graceful lightness? The te rN 
». 3, QUOI es Would run in the King's Head. | “ Regollections of {reland” are among the most perfect productions of | very explicitly the obligation I was under to « geutleman for the ar- 
ee? “7 Though fat as any prize-show pig, the kind. They are truly souvenirs, displaying every where local cha- | renging my letters, and thus aiding my first efforts in submitting them 


me vo Hh 
tin, Greek, Fie 
-gmomary re?" 


Tim's mind on wedlock ran; 
Bat, ah! the girls thought him too big 
To bea single man. 


And Tim, who never in bis life 


racter ; and, if the expression may be used, indigenous melody. 

| With regard to the talent of execution displayed by Moscheles in 

| these pieces, it is beyond all description or comparison ; the quicktiess, 
finish, and equality, inconceivable. In the most rapid movements, 

{ and most complicated passages, each note speaks, and comes from the 





to the press. Ln the present case I bave no such statement to make 
| This work, such as it is, is written and compiled wholly by a soldier, 
| not by an author; and, whatever the amount of its deficiencies may 
| prove to be, I must take them upon myself. There will probably be 
no occasion to wait long for an estimate of them, as that vigilance 





ech 906 tres Through courtship liked to wade ' instrument round and sonorious. Eech note, as has beer well ob- | which exercises itself in weighing the claims of any indiv idual to be 
ee Wished a maid ready for a wife, | served by a lady, is a pearl escaping from the fingers of the pianist. | considered a writer of military history is always in full oy 
itity will er But no wife ready made. | A duet for two pianos, composed by M. Pixis, and performed by The writer then alludes to a very singular fact, inthe following 
Morebsl. * Poor Tim was taken ill . Moscheles and the author, gave great satisfaction to the brilliant audi- | words :—“ There is another point upon whiek I wish also to be expli 
the cous’ Seca ae at last, tory. There is in this piece much sweetness and originality. The | cit. Many may suppose that some of the opinions advanced, of du- 
oe ul Said oye t ep P oe pe . improvisation of Moscheles closed the sotree in triumph. Never bas | coments produced, might arise out of papers belonging to my late |a 
nS ow York. © Aad lene ° ny ce Dens, he been heard with more wonder and delight—never applauded with | mented relation, which may have fallen into my possession since the 
‘ = fea ong I cannot live. more fervent enthusiasm. | period of his decease , But the fact is, on the contrary, that all there 
drawers wt ™* r ie doctors came, and looked full wise Among the different performers who assisted on the same evening, valuable records are 7 in the hands of his executors, from whom 
—_—— Which proved Tim’s ills no jest; especial mention is due to Mr. Ebner, whose execution on the violin | his family have never hitherto re them.” 
ETS sa His pipe of port within him lies, was deservedly applauded; to Madile. Masson, wuose contr’alto | But we shal! not inquire into the porsessorship of these indeed most 
gs of one Curved water in the chest. voice, as also her style, occasionally remind the hearer of aoe — ceeyt yp TE Tey pee Th ages ag? wy a form a por 
5. Junel6.0 He, theref: —s Madame Pasta; and to Mr. Domnange, who sang with perfect effect, | tion of British history: o ) se is with the great occurrences 
7 a4 To —— re the ilishe bore Meverheer’s delicious Romances, Ballade de la Reine Marguerile, and | which rivetied the regards of the world in 1913-14, when Bonaparte, 
“Ddsly Oo finch te a eEe la Barque legere. recovered from bis Russian disaster, made the desperate struggle \ 
OM Mast | ates * — Second Soiree given by Moscheles in the Salons de Pape.—The atten- | regain the sovereiguty of Europe. | 
+ 4 “ we a dance was still more numerous on this than on the former occasion “Of the share which "ngland was —— to take in this great 
:}, fag * no: quoth Pim, “I'll ne'er agree At seven o'clock, every eligible place was taken ; and in balf an hour confederation, eormme farnt “" om pa re ren given; we heog = ~ wi 
he yf . be the buit and scoff there was not a seat of any kind to be had. diate effect of ber wise and liberal policy was found to be, t of _ 
a te ep ols, and have a cock in me, Moscheles performed five times during this Soiree He first exe- commerce eod British enterprise had now a channel again « _— v 
a te To drow the liquor off. evted a concerto in & major, which we will rank neither above nor | them in the north of Europe. Our efforiy were not alone limited to 
2 8 * Besi ' belc hat i : introduced on the preceding evening. They | the supply of military stores, es before enumerated. The circam- 
tides, when I | 1 selow that in @ minor, intr ' ; ; . 
- t oe eee like force. if not of like character:—two | stances of the allies were such, cs made it a case of absolute necessiiy 
‘ - n one short week are two performances of like force, f bot of I : { ’ ey 
“ ne in whi oui nerve are alike displayed. ‘The | that they should look to England for what bes bees truly celled ‘the 
ret. | 0 BY away the spirit’s apt performances in which scence ane f . 5 , ; , the ; ‘ 
"= ? else piy ” ase ” fantasia on an Aust:'ai ¢ a greteful ecoraposition, which will, no sinewe of war; and it may not be amiss to tate, Ww was (hen we 
eat, er A Eive up the ghost ! doatt. be high): popular «Ln excited an enthusiasm, only to | known, that in addition to five hundred thousand pownds, which was 
ecriptio® § nought could Tim's resolves subdue, be surpassed he the {f nes bad been given to | the charge of ike Kussian flect, two millions sterling were destined to 
ockmet . H sQinst lapping in the side tbe great ert : ” eli, an AM>> a susiain tue miliary operations of the Prince Royal of Sweden in os 
— e : ‘ : #t? - { a o Py * . . 
ke & “Any by day more weokly grew, from Leci!o baad tf li keys ands } corib ; many, aad two millions more were et gy 
4 .Lise, ¥* ae ln a fortnight died ments. wit! / Arat > Russie cod Prossia. Io retarn for efforts of magvitede, it wee 












































agreed, on the other hand, by the allies, that Russia was to employ | 
(exclusive of garrisons) 200,000 men, and Prussia not less than 
100,000, in active operations against the enemy.”’ 

hour of conflict epproached, and the battle of Bautzen was 


t. 

“The allied army were in their new porition at night. Prom the 
most authentic accounts, the force of the allies did not exceed 65,000 
mefi! that of the enemy in the field was estimated of least 100,000 
men. The loss on both sides was very considerable. The battle 
throughout was well contested: the troops performed their duty in 
the most intrepid manner; but there was unfortunately some deli- 
ciency in management, which motives of delicacy and diffidence pre- 
vent me from dwelling upon. Count Wittgenstein, on all occasions, 
displayed great personal courage ; but certainly be did not possess the 
general confidence of the Russian army, because perhaps he was not 
a Russian. They have most confidence in their own native good for- 
tune and ability.” ; 

Various opinions now prevailed about the respective claims of offi- 
cers to command; and a great dea! of caution was requisite to make 
matters proceed with auy degree of smoothness and cordial:ty. Ne- 
gotiations were commenced. 

“ The plenipotentiaries who had gone to the French head- quarters 
to effect some military arrangement of detail, were earnestly pressed 
to enter into further and general negotiations; but they resolutely re- 
fused to treat on any other subjects, stating that every proposition 
rust first be referred to Austria. ia an article inthe Moniteur ot the 
265th of May, it was stated that Bonaparte intended to assemble a con- 
gress at Prague, and that Austria had assented to this arrangement. 

The heterogeneous mixture in the article was amusing; but it showed 

that Bonaparte was aiming at a continental peace. Austria had placed 
herself in a position in which she would have had beau jeu al a gene- 
ral negotiation; andhowever mach Count Metternich was criticised, 
it must be allowed that, from the date of Bonaparte’s having said in 
1809—' The house of Lorraine has ceased to exist,’ he had done more 
in a short time to elevate his country, than perhaps any other indi- 
vidual had ever accomplished; strengthening her onthe side of Ga- 
licia; making the Pruth the boundary with Russia; withdrawing the 
Aastrian contingent from France ; disarming the Poles; and ultimate- 
ly superintending mainly the terms of negotiation for all the continen- 
tal powers.” 

Our next extract is very characteristic. The noble Marquis says:— 

“ A description of the course of life at the grand head-quarters of 

the army, which f had ‘--t 'eft, may not be here entirely out of place, 
and serve to vary th ynous military detail. ‘The quarters of 
the ambassadors and ' zeneral officers attached to the sovereigns 
were always allotted aff in those towns or villages where the 
head-quarters were ¢ aed. Marked attention, as to accommoda- 
tion and convenience, ..a2 always shown to his Britannic Majesty’s 
servants: indeed, the general respect and deference with which they 
were treated, strongly indicated how much value wasattactedto the 
powerful co-operation of the British government. About ten o'clock 
every morning the sovereigns had a parade of the guards and troops 
in the cantonment. On these occasions every effort was made to de- 
monstrate the perfect union of the alliance. The sovereigns wore the 
uniforms of the regiments they had been appointed to in each other's 
army: they headed those corps of which they were the colonels in 
the routine and forms of parade; and the staffs of the armies mingled 
together, as if they belonged to one directing head, and had but one 


impulse. After the attendance at parade, a levee was usually beld for 


CHe Albion. 








— 





issue of eveuts proving forjunate for the allied cause; and if I could 
read into his secret thoughts, there was litte desire tat this should be 
the case.” 

And afierwards, on anotherinterview :— 

“ His royal highness produced, as usual, his map. and talked most 
eloquently and scientifically of the great combined operations we 
shall be engaged in. This was all as it onght to be: bnt I wanted to 
see his army in motion; and in pressing this object he passed me by, 
saying, it would not be prudent to colleet his masses too early, as the 
enemy would be aware of their points of concentration: but he as- 
sured me that ten thousand men had marched. Whenever the prince 
royal conversed, it was always with the greatest affability and cordi- 
ality. It is impossible to resist the fascination of his eloquent expres- 
sions, or be indifferent to his insinuating tone and manner; and when 
armed, as he always is, with a bottle of eau-de-cologne in one hand, 
and a white handkerchief in the other, inundating lavishly every 
thing around him with the perfume,—it requires some hardihood to 
be quite collected, aud insensible to beautiful phraseology, so as to 
discover the drift or solidity of the extraordinary man into whose 
presence you are at all times admitted, and accosted as ‘ Mon ami.’ 
To do his royal highness, however, justice, he was invariably kind 
and civil, particularly to me; and when I mentioned the probability 
of my being at bis head-quarters during any interesting operations, he 
assured me | should always be le bien-renu; but at the same time dis- 
tinctly told me, he never would agree in any convention or treaty to 
have British officers, especially general officers, placed near his per- 
son. Russiaand Prussia might co so—but be had a different way of 
thinking on these points; thus evidently showing that he would be 
extremely jealous of the idea of any counsel or control. All this I 
took in as respectful a manner as possible.” 

The following, also, bears partly upon the same point, though it 
dates much later. viz. after the battle of Leipsic :— 

«LT have now to record an ingenious device of the enemy to excite 
delay and discussion amongst the allies. General Meerveldt, who 
had been taken on the 16th, was liberated on his parole by Bona- 
parte, charged with propositions of peace to the Emperor of Russia. 
Bonaparte saw General Meerveldt in the village of Lutschen: be 
spoke very earnestly on the subject of a general pacification; but first 


rable cavalry than the allies had expected. 


Stettin, Custrin, Glogan, Dresden, .'Torgau, and even, in case of ne- 
cessity, Wittemberg. He promised to retire behind the Saale ; and 


as well as the independence of Holland; and [taly be united with an 
independent monarchy. He hesitated as to the restitution of Mantua 
to Austria; and repeated, that Italy should be kept entire. 
observed, that the allies might object to Murat as the sovereign of Na- 
ples. The answer was, that it was not necessary to anticipate that 


lieve England would make peave; and never without a condition to 
which he could never submit, viz. limitation of the number of French 
ships of war. General Meerveldt then inquired, whether he would 
resign Erfurth, as well as the other fortresses? Napoleon hesitated: 
the general then said, the resignation of the protectorship of the Rhine 
was necessary. 
told that Bavaria had withdrawn from his protection, the courier from 
Munich having been taken, and that other treaties were negotiating, 





business at the sovereigns’ quarters; and ministers, ambassadors, and 
officers, transacted such affairs as they were charged with. ‘The din- 
ner-hour was two; and the sovereigns invariably invited one or more 
of the ambassadors, ministers, or military commissioners, to dine with 
them. Excellent supplies always existed; and nothing could be more 
agreeable than these repasts. in the head-quarters of the sovereigns, 


more especially at the period of the armistice, many of the princes of | 


Germany, and their courtiers and nobles of the first distinction belong- 
ing to tee different potentates, were assembled; resorting, as they 
now did, to the seat of deliberation and war, for every thing that was 
valuable or importantto them. Many were joined by their consorts; 
and the beauty and attractions of the princess Pauline of Wirtemberg, 
Madame D’Alopeus, the prenpeases of Courlande, and others, deserve 
to be Choyuentty described; and with other aneedotes might prove 
more interesting to many than my military narrative. But my duty is 
not to deviate from, but to adhere to, the dry detail of the campaign. 
Jlowever, it will be seen from the above, that female seciety of the 
most perfect description was within our reach: and its allurements 
and dissipations often divided the mind of soldier and politician from 
aheir more severe duties. Exercise after dinner, des courses, or parties 
of pleasure in the neighbourhood, and re-unions in the evening, filled 
up the period of each day when the army was stationary ; and each 
ambassador or minister, of any calibre, kept his own table, and always 
received a certain number of guests. As my immediate avocations 
divided my attention between the grand head-quarters and the Prince 
Royal of Sweden, I shall now revert to his army; and at a future mo- 
ment give further accounts and anecdotes of the mode of life during 
the interesting period of the years 1°13 and 1814. 
of my arrival at Greifswald with the Prince Royal of Sweden, and 
had two long conferences with his royal highness.” His engaging man- 
ners, spirited conversation, facility of expression, and the talent which 
displayed itself in all that he said. convinced me on my first interview 
that he was no ordinary man f 
mit myself to be dazzled by his brilliancy, but to ascertain, if possible, 
through the glitter that surrounded bim, what were his real views, 
and how far the warmth otf his expressions and splendour of his desiens 
would be borne out by the reality of his services to the general cause 
"The cautious tine be had adopted and maintained during the last cam- 
paign had been of the most important consequence to the allies. No- 
thing had yet occurred in his demeanour which could be made a mat- 
ter of reproach; bat, it mast be owned, there was nothing to justify 


confidence: it remained to be discovered whether the future would | 


weara more promising aspect. The unequivocal proof of his sin- 
cerity would have been, to have boldly and unreservedly committed 
his new subjects against his old friends: it was not possible to believe 
him fully in earnest, until we should see him fairly in action at the 
head of his Swedes, with French troops for their opponents, He was 
on the eve of setting out to Trachenberg, at the moment of my arrival 
Ihe time, therefore, was too short to allow of systematic discussion ; 
and our conversations, on both sides, assumed a verv miscellaneous 
eharacter. Of these conversations, and of all the points embraced in 
them, my position debars me from giving a complete account; bat the 
impression left upon my mind will be conveyed exactly by a phrase of 
which I availed myself when recording “what had passe d.—* He 
clothed himself in a pelicse of war, but his under garments were made 
of Swedish objects and furt t 


} ae) > 
and Meace ; er to conirm me in my be- 
lief that these sentiments were not 


. erroneous, a celebrated and distin 
guished general officer, who was at this period one of my colleagues 
at the Swedish bhead-qnarters, emphatically assured me.‘ Le tele du 
prince s¢ montrera toujours plus a mesure qu'il se croira moins nece 


saire.’ "* 

But perhaps the most striking of the references made to any indivi 
dual in the condact of the w are those relating to Bernad: 
Crown Prince of Sweden, whom our author represents as very luke- 
warm in the common cause On an audieuce with him. he tells us: 

The Prince asked me about our treaties of concert and subsidy 

with Russia and Prussia. IT communicated with him frankly the sub- 
stance of them; and when he asked my opinion, if the armistice 
would be prolooged, I said I did not see how it could be so under our 
treaties, without the consent of England. He thought as 1 did on this 
subject He denied that Sweden had accepted the late mediation ot 


tte, the 


war with vigour, I plainly perceived that be bad no confide 


I dined on the day | 


It was, however, my duty not to per- | 


| frequently mixed together, lving 


: \ | however, to conceal 
Austria; and while he was impressing on my mind the renewal of the | 


nee in the 


itselt. 
bei that question is decided. ‘These were the principal topies 
of conversation, as given by General Meervelct. 
| was, from Napoleon's manner and all he said, that he would fall back 
upon the Rhine: he looked jaded and ill at this period, and was very 
much depressed. ‘This interview, it must be understood, took place 
| before the last battles; and there was certainly amongst the allies a 
i disposition to accept of Bonaparte’s terms, and open a negotiation. 
| In further reference to my correspondence with the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, already detailed, it is right for me to state, that returning to 
the head-quarters of his royal bighness on the morning of the beth, 
from General Blacher at Breitenfeld, when dispositions were making 
for the attack, the general officers being present, the aide-de-camp in 
waiting desired me to walk in. On entering, I was no less surprised 
than hurt, when the prince approached with a look bordering upon 
suppressed anger, and withdrawing towards the window, he addressed 


not overhear :—' Comment! General Stewart: quel droit avez-vous 
de mecrire?’ Nerappelez vous pas que je suis le Prince de Suede, 
un des plus grands generaux de l'age? et si vous etiez ama place, que 
| penseriez-vous si quelqn’un vous ecrivoit comme vous m’avez ecrit ? 
Vous n’etez pas accredite pres de moi: c’est par mon amitie que vous 
etes ici; et vous m’avez donne beaucoup de peine.’ I answered in 
the most respectful tone :—It was possible my zeal had carried me 
too far; but, according to my own conception of my duty, I could not 
repent one step I bad taken.” ‘ . 
Of this tremendous battle, the details are most interesting; but we 
can only find room for a short extract or (wo. 
“The captures continued to be still greater than those hitherto de- 


| me nearly as follows, but in a purposely low tone, that others might 
| 


| tailed, fifty more pieces of cannon were discovered, besides those 


buried by the enemy. Prince Poniatowski, who received two wounds 
in attempting to pass the Elster, urged by what the French call un beau 
desespoir, was drowned in that river; decked, it was said, with bril- 
liants, and too heavily charged with coin for a retreat a la nage.” 

“ For an extent of nearly fifty English miles, from Eisenach to Fulda, 


carcasses of dead and dying horses without number, dead bodies of 


men, who had been either killed or perished through hunger, sic kness, 
or fatigue, lying on the roads or in the ditches; parties of prisoners 
jand stragglers brought in by the Cossacks; blown up or destroyed 
ammunition and baggage waggons, in such numbers as absolutely to 
obstruct the road, sufficiently attested the sufferings of the enemy: 
| whilst pillaged and barning towas and villages marked at the same 
, time the ferocity with which he had conducted himself 
of dead bodies on the road had been considerably augmented, from a 
resolution that had been tukeo to carry off all the sick and wounded : 


not resulting serely from any principle of humanity, but probably a 


matter of boast in the relations that might be given tothe world of 


the event, as several of these men were [ 


in the last gasp of hunger and disease: the dead and the dying were 
in groups of six or eight, by half- 
extinguished fires on the road-side. Several of these men must have 
been compelled to move on foot, as their bodies were found on the 
road with the sticks with which t 
march lying by 
hundreds; anc 


ev had endeavoured to sur port the 
hav e 
Fisenach to Falda could certain! 
not have amonnted to much less than a thousand. The enemy con- 
tinned to be closely pursued during the three day's march from 
Eisenach to Vach Hunefield and Fulda, and frequently 
ensued at the head of the advanced guard ; but the nature 
not permitting the cavalry to act, the enemy escaped 
ses as have been enumerated.” 
The Marquis hb 
‘Tt was a gl 


eir sides. The dead might been connt 


linthe space from 





cannonading 





citt 
bag yi OY 
such lo F 
{ prev iously ohserved :-— 

rious and esalting era for Great Britain: at the present 
moment she saw herself rewarded for her unexampled perseverance 
and generosity, by the whole continent of Europe relying upon the 

4 ; . c = * 

Wisdom of her counsels and the exploits of ber arms, which were 


} TT . . . . . 
about to decide the destinies of Europe. Nobly were ber labours re- 
nails ola . , : : 
i Mma: giori usly were he. efforts crowned hy the bright and cheer- 
mg protpect that now beame upon the civilised world 


prory It is in vain, 
that, owing t a concurrence of circumst: neces, 
the great powers of the continent appeared to think, if they could 
vail @ peace upon fair terms, it would be preferable to) : 


rutracting the 
& 


declared that he bad 200,000 men in line, and a much more conside- 
He offered, on condition 
of an armistice during the negotiation, to evacuate Dantzic, Modelin, 


he said, as to terms of peace, that England could receive Hanover; 
the neutrality of the fag of Hamburgh and Lubeck might be insured, 


Meerveldt 


arrangement; and Napoleon again and again declared he did not be- | saloon into the dining-room. 


Bonaparte replied, it was impossible; but on being 


he exclaimed, Then the protectorship of the confederation ceases of 
Asto Spain, it was a question of dynasty, je n'y suis plus— 


Ilis impression also 


The number 


found abandoned on the road | 


———$— 





April 


present sanguinary contest. The length of its 





i, 
jealousies of individual commanders in the allied duration, the fin, 
objects of each power (demonstrated in Various armies, the pecs: 
consideration of the family alliance between the euarers), With 
and Bonaparte, which certainly influenced in “MPerOr of Ane. 


” 


Austrian Minister, aw fond the commander-in-chiel degres 
prime minister. .All conspired to accomplish » 8S well as 


and safest way possible, rather than to contions ey bY the shor, 
difficult to point out how the congress proposed + arverle. ie 
assented to by all parties ; but Count Metternich Bn to 
open, and saw at once the cessions Bonaparte might Oy8 bind big te 
the general interests of Europe might be poised : iS ones Nd bo» 
: i: . : Be Si 
—v = m contemplating 4 particular Measure, not ty diving? 
But we must now conclude: and, asa y 
tiations and battles, we beg to introduce a 
court at Strelitz :— 
« A singularand ludicrous anecdote occurred to m 
which I cannot forbear relating, asa testimonial of the h . a “ 
kindness of the late Duke of Mecklenberg Strelitz—a. nospitalit t 
| beloved and respected not only by his subjeots, but by re ards 
j him; and who marked by a particular kindness all English W00 kno, 
residents in his states. Thad ordered myself, on a Visitors 5 
| at night in the town, to be driven to the inn; but being - Very aie 
\in my carriage with my aides-de-camp, on entering bose om, 
| chasseurs and orderly from the box showed my passport © gates, wy 
| aware that orders had been sent from the palace to Sok Eve, 
| to sead my cortege to the reigning Duke's brother’s house ot bone 
/On alighting, [ found myself shown into magnificent » oe 
| lighted up, with numerous servants, and with a grand comittaa 
; supper. Congratulating myself with my companions og pena 
jinn, we proceeded to call about us, ordered and made free oo 
The wines were excellent: — 


ariety to the tales of no» 
U Amusing anecdote of | 





jas if in the first Paris hotel. 
| more were ordered up; a provision directed to be laid asid 


; - le 10 care 
| forward on the next day’s march ;—in short, we all went to i 


ee . bed ip 
| sweetest delirium. But the consternation that followed the next mo 
ing was appalling: when awakening, I was informed that the Dat 


| brother was in the ante-room, waiting to know, ‘Si son eyes! 
| etoit content de sa reception?" The ridicule attached to ies 
anecdote did not leave me during the few very happy days I spent 
‘the delightful palace of the Duke of Mecklenberg at Strelitz ae 
the most enchanting society that then embellished it, Dorine ; 
stay of the prince royal at Mecklenberg, we had no little dificu'y ' 
to the etiquette of this small court with the two princes. The prin . 
royal, as heir to the throne of Sweden, considered that he should take 
‘the pas. ‘The Duke of Cumberland most properly and rational! 
could not brook his blood should give way at his unele's chert to Bes 
nadotte; much less did he incline to cede the fair princess who pr 
sided there. The old Duke of Mecklenberg, under these cireumsis 
ces, entreated me to settle upon some plan for them to get from « 
After some reflection, I proposed | 
| the two ladies of rink present, the Princess of Solms and the La: 
| gravine of Darmstadt, should go out together, and that the roval pr: 
cess should follow band in hand. ‘This was adopted after consider 
ble difficulty; but the Duke of Cumberland soon assumed bis jye 
rights, and took the first place by the princess; which the prin 
royal not only perceived, but certainly resented it, by showing extreme 
ill-humour during the dinner.” F 


—>— 
THE SPECTRE SHIP OF SALEM. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 


"he Rev. Cotton Mather, D. D. and F. R. S., an eminent cler 
man of Boston, in Massachusetis, who flourished about the end oft 
17th century, wrote a curious book, entitled ‘“ Magnalia Christi Am 
ricana,”’ in which he has exhibited, not only bis own, but the prevale 
superstitions of the times in which he lived. The country bad bee 
in the language of that period, exposed to “war from the invisile 
world,” during which theinhabitants were afflicled with demons, 
so wrought upon by spectres, as to pine, languish, and die under exc 
ciating torments. Sometimes the demons attacked one part of tir 
country, and sometimes another; and the object of the learned en: 
Reverend Doctor's book, is to authenticate the very tragical instances 
in which they infested the honses and afflicted the persons of the i 
habitants. ‘Flashy people,” says he, ‘may burlesque these things, ' 
when hundreds of the most sober people in a country, where they ba 
as much mother-wit certainly as the rest of mankind, know them 
be true,—nothing but the absurd and froward spirit of sadducism « 
question them. Ihave not mentioned so much as one thing, that» 
not be justified, if it be required, by the oaths of more consisier' 
persons than any that can ridicule these odd phenomena.” Av! 
certainly few facts, if we may judge by the evidence, have been be 
ter established than the existence of witcheraft, and the wars 
prodigious spirits in the provinces of New England, daring 
time of Dr. Mather. We have accounts of trials conducted # 
all the forms and implements of jurisprudence, in which many 
sons were convicted of holding communication with demons; @ 
we have, what is still more remarkable, voluntary confessions of pe 
ties, acknowledging themselves in league with the devil. So 
therefore, as the records and archives of courts of law can verily 
truth of any investigation, we must believe that many of the thir 
which Dr. Mather has set forth, are not only true as historical ever 
but also naturally incideut, however rarely, to the condition and 
tunes of men. It is not for us, however, to argue this matter,” 
many of the Doctor's stories are really striking, reviewing ‘r" 
merely as connexions of fancy, and some of the phenomena Wr 
he describes, and boasts of having witnesses to confirm have in¢ 
| ferent ages been seen in similar forms, and in countries far remote! 

New England. ‘The prodigy of the Cross, which Constantine 
| his army bebeld in the ait, is of this description; and the apoea'y* 
vouchsafed to Godfrey, in the Crusade, is of the same character. | 
Mather describes noises and hurtlings heard in the air, 4 short ! 
prior to the Indian war of i675, accompanied with the heatirs 
drums, asin a battle But without entering into any particwé 
quisition concerning these omens and anguries, we shall here fe 
the naval apparition, only premising 
has not notre 





a version of his story of 
contains several particulars which the Doctor ‘ed 
which, we are persuaded, are not less true than those he has re 
A ship, called “ Noah’s Dove.” was preparing to sail from the | 
of Salem for “ Old England,” when a young man accompaniec 
his bride. came and engaged berths for himse!! and ber, as passenc® 
No e slightest degree acquainted wil 
handsome couple, y themselves seek any acquainter 
the town: buatuntil the vessel was ready, live jin the in st sre 
state. ‘Their conduct was perfectly blameless, and their opre 
'was highly respectable ; but the sharp-sighted people of _, 
ious appearances of the demons which afflicted the ¢ 


one in all Salem was int! 


nor did th 


the prestiz é 
' . 2 ‘ 1 . er 
ind they discerned something about them which could not be 

otherwise than mysterious. 


, a2 eaee 
tending to revisit their frien is in the old oe? 

1 the Noah's Dove; bat the frie nds of some ¢ 

. } ’ 
rash in doing so, and that it would be as ® 
ilearn something of their two questional)'e fe 
| hazarding themselves at sea with +e bt fast 

These admonitions gave occ asion to mach talk in Salem: a 
j {f having t Hi ystinacy beeame prevaier 

> as 43 A ‘ foam 

, i every } roposed to enil with the vessel, iro 
wevented every one who prope : ” 

f ; T trange infatoat 
linge the s! attention to them This s ge lepers 
served to deepen the interest which the tows iuuk in the ¢ 
| the ship 


Many persons in 
took passages also 
le} it they were 
thought Now-passengers 


vem and ame 
persons 80 onknown a 


e effect intended, a fatal ot 


chtest 








* Dr. Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americans 
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man, and one who feared the Lord, knew that the apparent ship was a 


(or protection against them ; he therefore mounted upon a large stone, 
and « 


355 





cHe Aiorw, 


830) 
'y appointed for her sailing arrived. Never had such | Aad this is the state of this matter at this mowent.—Bat that is not alt. 
4 inst, the d8y yas in Salem; and, moreover, it happened to be | By the 3d article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 


cole day been ‘tain was not such a godly man es the mariners of concluded between this country and the United States in 1794. whey 

» Friday: for ne ae in those days. A great multitude crow ded the | the Americans were probably contemplating the acquisition of New 

calem generally we lations embark,—all were jsorrowful, and ma- | Orleans, the free navigation of the Mississippi was again acknow- | 
aeves, to see their re , won- | ledged. “ ‘The river Mississippi,” says that treaty,“ shall, according 


At last, the ship hoisted the signal for sailing, and 


ny in team he same time that the flag was unfurled, a black bird, | to the treaty of peace, be entirely open to both parties.” 
serkal to tell, at He liehted on the hand of the town cloek, and by its| Here, then, isa point for negotiation between the two countries 


_ ooh like a raven, a 
er shed it forw 
ae his sight, was struc 


ard, some said full ten minutes. Every one who far more important, as respects their permanent interests, and the 
k with borror, and some laid hands upon | Wellare of mankind, than any commercial point that bas yet been 
yessed t vent them from embarking. But those who bad | discussed between them. The privilege of the British to navigate the 
r relations, (0 tbe fated vessel, were wiltul, and would not be Mississippi, is, as its stands, a dead letter. 
ngaged 10 9 wit " made by eanals into it, and to its great eastern feeders, it can never 
, struggles, the two unknown strangers came also toem- | be of any value to British interests. Such canals are projected, and 
During these sires 3 the bride wasin tears. weeping bitterly. How- | arein process of being made. We apprehend, however. that, with- 
a, and ee en board, and a sudden gust of wind at that mo- | out the consent of the government of the United States, the permis 
r, they Os emit 1o0ee from her moorings,) made her yaw sion of the particular States, through which these canals run, cowld 
(the 20 most instantly at sea. The crowd, however, re- | not be given to us to use them. At least, it is our opinion, that the 
i anxiously watching her progress, until she was out of sight. | use of them is a question that can only be decided by the supreme 
ued pagent Br to their respective homes; and the whole con- Government, in agreement with the British Government; for the 
‘ ' Galem for that evening, was saddened with presenti- | Same rule which denies to provinces the power to negotiate treaties, 
pac rebodings concerning the Noah's Dove. applies to the individual States of the Federal Union.—But there is 
ee aha of the night, the breeze freshened into a gale, whieh no great difficulty in the way of avery admirable accommodation of 
ne dies was heightened to atempest. ‘The sea raged with | this important matter. 
; a ‘and the “wrack of clouds that careered in the kea- The Americans have not the privilege of navigating the St. Law- 
arcely less tuinu!tuous than the waves of the angry ocean | rence to the sea; nor have they the right to navigate the Canadian 
mail the inhabitants of Salem were persuaded that the harri- | canals. Here, then, we have a valuable equivalent in our power to 
i something to do with the mysterious passengers in the | give for free access to the Mississippi. We have been told, it is true, 
*«Pove. Many were instinctively convinced, that the ship had | that an American vessel has passed down the Canadian Welland Ca- 
Noss | resigned themselves to grief. For three days and three nal; and we know that a vessel, bearing the British flag, has sailed on 
7 hed, one eh of the storm was unmitigated. On the contrary, it | the Erie Canal; bat no stress can be laid on these circumstances; as, 
ro Ae increase ; for although it was then midsummer, dreadful | we presume, they were mere holiday courtesies. ft argues, however, 
os if hail, mingled with fire, and thunder, louder than had ever | but little political discretion in the authorities of Upper Canada, to 
tenis before pealed continually. No man could doubt the fate | have permitted it to be held out as inducements to obtain subscribers 
‘ rt ah : Deve. Indeed, it was the persuasion of all, that every | to the Welland Canal, and their profits would be augmented by the 
oe ich was so unfortunate as to be within the sweep and phrenzy } Americans using it.—But to proceed with our own immediate argu- 
d waves, could not survive the vehemence of their dis- | ment. 
tad { It may be contended, that the navigation of the St. Lawrence, con- 
— _ on the morning of the fourth day, burst through the clonds | sidering how much it is interrupted by rapids, would uot be an equiva- 
. cent splendour—the winds almost instantly became ealm—the hail , lent for that of the Mississippi This we allow.—Buat it is not the free- 
ced-<the thunder was mute—and the billows, from raging surges, dom of the Mississippi that w e ask; for we have THar by treaty alrea- 
ed themselves into a noiseless swell. A change so abrupt, con- dy. It is bat access to it from the lakes. The Americans, however, 
need the pious citizens of Salem that the doom of the vessel was | are not aware of the power which we possess in the waters of the St 
ed: and although it was in vain (o expect that the sea would pre- Law rence. They have supposed that they got the main channel of 
cont them with any sight of ber wreck, or of that of other vessels, | St. Lawrence, when they got Baruhart’s Island ; but they are likely to 
astened in great numbers down to the shore. where they stood | learn another tale. By Barnhart's Island, they have got what they 
i) sunset, gazing and wondering, with anxiety and sorrow well know the value of—great water privileges. As to the main chan- 
Just as the sun disappeared, a sound of exclamation and hurry, ac- | nel, as ancient Pistol would have said, “A fico fort!” The truth is, that 
snied by a bustling movement, arose from a gronp of persons | the possession of Barnhart’s Island is of very little consequence as to 
, were standing on the top of a rock, considerably elevated above | the navigation of the river. It lies in the space of the St. Lawrence in 
crowd, and some one cried that a vessel wasin sight. The whole which the greatest interruptions to the navigation exist, and which have 
titude, on hearing this, were thrown into commotion, and fluc- | suggested the plan—that we do not despair of seeing carried into ef 
ed to and fro, eager to catch a glimpse of this unexpected phe- | fect—of a canal parallel to the river. ‘This, however, may be made 
mevon. It was, however, long before she came distinctly in sight, | onthe American side as well as on ours. The matterto which we al- 
y wind which was then blowing was off the shore, and against | lude, however, in speaking so lightly of Barnhart’s Island, has reference 
evessel; insomuch, that an old grey-headed sailor among the spec- | to the practicability of forming a canal in another direction, and which 
s, declared that it was impossible she could work into the har- | has only been lately conceived. We shall give some account of it 
But, to their astonishment, she still came forward, | here. 
ber yards squared and her sails full, notwithstanding she was The town of Prescott, in Upper Canada, is some eight or ten miles 
gin the wind’s eye; before her hull eould be properly seen, it | higher up the St. Lawrence than all the rapids. It is atthe head of 
ihe opinion of all who behe!d her that it was the Noah’s Dove. what may be called the drag navigation, and at the bottom of the sail 
me the twilight was much faded, but it began to be observed | ing navigation. About seven miles below this town, immediately a 
e ship brightened, as if some supernatural light shone upon her, | bove the Galoup rapids, is a small bay in the river called Humphrey s 
poo her alone. This wonderful circumstance was not long mat- | Bay, very near to which the head of a stream called the “Black Creck 
{ doubt, or question, for, when the stars appeared, she was seen as | rises, a feeder of the Petite Nation river. In wet seasons, there have 
cily as if she bad been there in the blaze of noon-day, and a pa- | been instances of canoes passing from Humphrey's Bay, wher the wa- 
of dread and terror fell upon the whole multitude. ters were high into the Black Creek, thence down it into the river Pe- 
The Rev. Zebedee Stebbin, who was thenin the crowd, an acute | tite Nation, and thence into the great Ottawa. This circumstance 
suggested to a correspondent of ours the practicability of making the Pe- 
tite Nation river navigable. The original idea went no farther than to 
open a navigation for buats between the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa; 
but larger views expanded when it came to be considered, that the 
rapids in the Ottawa were already overcome by a canal recently con- 
structed, called the Grenville Canal, and th.e immediately above 
the island of Montreal, by the La Chine Canal; and in consequence 
it was thought possible to convert the Petite Nation river, by lockage, 
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eviee of the prestigions spirits, and that it behoved all present to pray 


led on the spectators to join himinthe 46th Psalm, which he 

mselt began, repeating the line aloud, and then singing. The shores 

ed wiih the solemn melody, and the rising wind wafted it along 
ncereasing Waves. 

Whilst the worship was going on, the sound of sudden cries and la- 
tations, as of persons in jeopardy, was heard in the air; the ship 
he same time came straight on into the barbour, and being illu- 

mineted as described, was seen rigged out in every part exactly like 
i¢ Noah's Dove. Many of the spectators saw their friends on board, | 
ad would have shouted to them with joy, but there was something | 
smal 6nd strange in their appearance, which awed them to remain 
eat. The stranger young man and his bride were seentenderly 
rmbracing each other, but no noise or voice was heard on board. At 

‘{ moment the masts and rigging fell into the sea as if they had been 
ick down with lightning, and signals of distress were displayed, but 
n0 sound was heard. 

The multitude suspended their breathing, convinced that the vision 
re them was the unsubstantial creation of the prestigious spirits. 
s belief entered all their minds simultaneously, and in the eame 
imentthe mighty spectre vanished. F 


through the La Chine and the Grenville Canals, by which the navi 
gation between Montreal and Preseott might be rendered practicable 
ata very small comparative expense. [tis needless here to trouble 
the reader with a diagram ofthe adjacent country and the scheme, 
because it would of necessity be on too small a scale to be satisfactory, 
but the writer ofthis sketch caused the levels to be run from the St 
Lawrence to the Petite Nation, and the result was exceedingly inter- 
esting—suggesting nothing less than the practicability of changing the 
course of the mighty St. Lawrence at the expense of a few thousand 
pounds—the most magnificent plan ofan inland navigation that has 
ever been suggested, when the magnitude of the St. Lawrence is con- 
sidered. The report alluded to is as follows. We give it entire, uot 
only on account of the subject, but as a geographical description of an 
important tract not previously described 


oe Noah's Dove was never heard of, and it was believedthatin| “ Sir,—Agreealily to your request, and having obtained the assistance 
ir, riven by the lightning and the tempest, she had foundered of , deputy provincial surveyor, [ have proceeded to survey the 
Count me not,’ says the Rev. Dr. Mather, at the conclusion of bis ground between the St. Lawrence and the Petite Nation River 


auION 


* After consulting with such of the most intelligent of the inhabi 
tants, as were best acquainted with the local situation of the country 
| between these rivers, for fear of being misinformed, [ personally ex- 


“struck with the Livian superstition, in reporting prodigies 
hich L have such incontestible proots.” NanTocker. 
—=—— 
7 r . * “ , aa ‘yr 7 
ANADA.—IN TERNAL COMMUNICA I ION. | misled by an incorrect information 
"e exiract the following from an article in the last Blackwood’s! ‘“ After which I feel confident in stating, that the most eligible route 
ine, on the Colonial Question; after adverting to the pending | fora canal between the river St. Lawrence andthe Petite Nation 
_ vations fora restoration of the West India Trade to the United | River is from Humphrey's Bay, above the Galoup rapids, about seven 
nd going over the usual grounds of objection thereto, the | miles below Prescott, at the foot of the steam-navigation, from Lake 
*r proceeds to point out the great facilities of the two Canadas | Ontario by Black Creek. The accompanying rough sketch, drawn 
‘WwW erhal water communications. ] | from the personal knowledge that I have of the local situation of the 
* See yearalter year the amazing progress of the United States | country myself, and the best information that { could derive from 
- We are also aware of the progress of our Canadian em- | others, may convey a better idea of this part of the country, as to its 
me same direction: it has already reached a point so far from | local situation, than perhaps I could be able to give in writing. 
“erat outlet—the St. Lawrence, that the right early secured by | ‘ Commenced taking the level from the surface of the waters of the 
y to navigate the Mississippi, is fast becoming an object of se- | St. Lawrence in Humphrey's Bay, fronting lot No. 13, in the 1 Con 
L ition. Were the impediments to the navigation between | of the township of Edwardsburg r the lowest ground N.E 
kes and the Mississippi removed—and they are in process of land northerly to Black Creek, a distance of 31-8 miles nearly, I 
— i—the voyage from any part of the Canadian territory, found the summit to be in acedar swamp, at the distance of a little 
I Huron. might | better than two miles anda quarter from Humphrey's Bay, and not 
exceeding thirty feet above the level of the waters at that place— 


be performed to Jamaica in fourteen 
from the summit northerly to Black Creek, a distance of less than one 


ln tact, this voyage, as far as New Orleans, is not greater, 
me the current of the Mississippi, than to Quebec. The 
Thence following Black Creek 
! 0-l0ths of a 


ches has travelled on Lake Erie with persons who | mile, found a descent of 5 1-2 feet 
rt days from New Orleans, near 3-4 of a mile farther, found the to be about 


| 





/ « ; 
imlollowl 





against the current descent 


issippi and the Ohic Hlowever, we have said, that the | foot. It may here be remarked, that. from the place at which we 

gat the Mississippi is secured to the British by treaty: | came to Black Creek, a distance of three and 1-8 miles, nearly from 

hans fet IS Curious, and seems to be none thoueht of, we shall Humphrey's Bay, in the fall of the year, two men in a log canoe, with 

Neenpdig en morities : a barrel of pork, and two quintals of flour, went down the Black 

Poleted tyne (Me treaty of peace of 1783, by the eighth article it is | Creek to the Petite Nation River; and that, in the spring of the year, 

. ome the r vigation of the river Mississ ppi, from its | from the place before mentioned on Black Creek, there is sufficient 

{ Gre 20 et " sh alt for ever remain free and open to the sub- | waterto take a loaded boat (say of ten or fifteen tons burden) the 
whe meee tain and the citizens of the United States.” It may | same distance. 


*Zainst thie. the | stipulat , . ! 
i*, that the ipulation Was n igatow, inasmueb | 


© Mouth of 
et, who were not c 
re removes all doubts 
ain Property of 


* allerw meee 
ards acquires 


meenting to this specific arreement 


If one party engages to give to another | rence : 


Unless communications are | 


into a channel capable of receiving the sume sort of vessels that pass | 


plored such parts of the ground, regarding which I could possibly be | 


“From Hlumphrey's Bay, following the proposed ronte about seven- 
the Mississippi was at the time in the hands of other eighths of a mile, nearly one-half is cleared land, gradually rising toa 
But the | swamp, out of which a mall! meandering stream runs into the St. Law- 
thence, about a mile and a half farter, in a swamp, bordered 
which he is not at the time possessed, but which | to the east and west by high lands to a small brook, designated Froom's | fu ; h ' 
» he is bound by all law to fulfil bis eugegement. | Creek—theuce, about half a mile farther, opea temarack swamp and | gislators decree just things, arose, and, es it were, said to the sea be stilt, 


| beaver meadow, free from brush—thence, ash and alder swall to the 
open meadow at Black Creek—fotlowing Black Creek, as fer ast 
went on, there is an open meadow, from two to three chains wide, 
bordered on both sides by banks from four to cight feet bigh. 

her From the preceding description and accom nying rongh sketch, 
it would appear that the route bere described, is pot only the most 
eligible, bat particularly designed by all-boantiful Natare to form a 
communication between the Ottawa river and the St. Lawrence. 
from which might be derived advantoges that are now perhaps little 
thought of. “I bave the honour, &c.” 

This report was followed by a second tothe subjoined effect -— 

_ “Sir,—Lhave the bonour to sequaint you, that lon yesterday even- 
ing got through with taking the level from Hampbrey's Bay to the 
junction of Black Creek, with the south braneh of the Petite Nation 
River, a distance of about thirteen and a half miles. 

“From the summit northerly to Black Creek, found the descent to 
be about 5 1-2 feet—thence, generally following the serpentine wind- 
ings of Black Creek, a distance of about 103-8 miles to its confluence 
with the south branch of the Petite Nation, found a descent of about 
28 12feet. The ice got so bad, and the land on each side overflowed 
in consequence of a sudden thaw, that I coald not proceed down the 
south branch; but from what information I could obtain, Lam of 
opinion that from the junction of Black Creek with the south branch, 
to that of the south branch with the Petite Nation River at the forks, 
a distance of five or six miles, that there must be, at the least, a farthe: 
descent of four feet 

“Black Creek runs in a serpentine course through a fat of lend 
from two to four chains wide, bordered on both sides with banks from 
four to eight feet high, until within about two onde half miles of its 
confluence with the south branch, thence in a more direct course in 
the form of a river within iis banks, from three toseven rods wide 
and from four to six feet deep, with its confluence with the south 
branch of the Petite Nation River, in which distance the descent is 
little more than three feet 

“ The ground through which Black Creek passes isclay and loam 
app irently free from stoue, is in several places entirely free from tim 
ber and brush, and in no part of it more than thinly wooded. The 
distance of 103-5 miles above mentioned, might be ‘much diminished 
by cutting across narrow necks or points of land. The summit height 
from Humphrey's Bay is thirty feet, the descent thence to the south 
branch (of Petite Nation) thirty-four feet, and the whole distance ix 
about thirteen miles anda half, from which it would seem that nature 
has done much towards « grand design that might be completed by 
art, at no great expense “Pam, &ec.” 

We have quoted these reports to show that the Petite Nation river 
runs ina valley lower than that of the St. Lawrence, and that the ex 
j!reme cutting requisite to allow the waters of the St. Lawrence to 
flow into it, is little more than thirty feet, not one half the depth ot 
what is called the deep cut of the Welland Canal, to bring down, not 
the waters of Lake Erie, but those of the river Chippawa. In short, 
to show the scientific practicability of completing the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence by a chain of canals with what has been already 
done, at comparatively small expense 

But independent of any thing being done by the route just pointed 
) out, the great military canal, farther back in the country, between 
Kingston and the Ottawa, known by the name of the Rideau Canal, 
is ina state of great forwardness, insomuch, that Government is al 
ready plac ed in a condition to offer, not only an adequate equivalent 
by the St. Lawrence audits chain of communications, for access to 
the Mississippi, but even to constitute a ground of negotiation for the 
freedom of navigatingthe Erie Canal from Buffalo on Lake Erie to 

tbany on the Hudson, with which the navigation is free to New 
York 
| ‘The importance of opening the navigation of the Erie Canal to the 
Canadians, may not appear very obvious at first sight; but a few 
words will make it so. Were New York made, what is well under 
| stood in this country, alanding port, and goods allowed to be sent 
from it under lock and seal, as bonded goods are sent in canals 
| through this country, the Europeau supplies for that extensive portion 
of Upper Canada, above the Falls of Negara, could be woutly wwd 
| with many advantages, sent on to Buffalo on Lake Erie. An oppor 
| tunity was taken to discuss this subject with that distinguished charac 
ter, De Witt Clinton, the late governor of the state of New York, the 
father of the Erie Canal, and he was favourable to the suggestion. 
| But he saw that the West India Trade Question, which was then in 
discussion between Mr. Canning and Mr. Gallatin, presented a great 
difficulty to the proposition being entertained of opening the canals 
to foreigners, especially to the British, or even by contract to individ- 
uals. We have before us a letter of the 24thjFebruary, 1627, in which 
he says, with relation this point—" As the subject involves a great 
many questions, some of them complex in their nature, and intricate, 
if not doubtful, in their policy, it cannot be suliiciently matured for « 
considerable time. Congress wil! adjourn before this letter reaches 
you, and it dees net reassemble until December next. The inferdic. 
lion of the Colonial Trade has caused the introduction into that body of u 
revatiarvory bill. If this collision, which may present an insuperable 
| bar to your views, could be settled diplomatically, renuars aumasor- 
MENTS MIGHT BE MADE ADAPTED TO YOUR PLan.” 

At the time of this correspondence the extent of equivalent that 
was then in the power of the British Government to offer for the free- 
dom of the inland navigation of the state of New York, was not what 
ithas become. We can treat now on a fair principle of equality ; and 
it is well deserving the consideration of the enlightened spirit which 
animates the counsels both of Great Britain and the United States, 
| whether the establishment of a fair system of reciproeal intercours 
hy their inland navigation, is not a subject of quite as much impor 
tance to their respective interests, as the Colonial Question, of which 
the discussion has hitherto led to no beneficial result Acnricota. 

=f 
ROMAN CATHOLICS IN IRELAND. 

{ The following is the Pastoral Address which we alladed to last 
week, as having been issued by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. | 

Beloved Brethren in Christ Jesus. —Being assembled in Dublin to 
deliberate, as our custom is, on our duties and the saered jaterest« 
confided to our care, we are urged by the charity of God, and the 
luve we bear you, to address you the following brief instruction 

And first we give thanks to God and the Pather of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that not only you continue to be of one mind labouring toge- 
ther in the faith of the Gospe!, but also that this Gospel increases and 
fructifies amongst you, so that your improvement is manifest to all, 
whilst your faith is spoken of (throughout the entire world. 2e mind 
ful, however, that “ neither he that planteth is any thing, nor he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the increase,"—t Cor. tii.7. As also, 
that “he that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved,’’—Math 
x. 22 

Indeed, beloved brethren, the present should be to us and to you 
an acceptable time, not only on account of your advancement in vir- 
tue, bat also because our Divine Religion has of late been somewhat 
relieved, and your civil rights greatly extended. Since we last ad- 
dressed you, « great and benificent and healing measure has been en- 
acted by the Legislatare for your relief 

Only last yeer, and this country was agitated from end to end, and 
from its extremities to its very centre. The dominion of the passions 
prevailed over the dominion of the law—and men born to love each 
other, contended to almost the shedding of each other's blood; the 
| public interests were neglected or forgotten; the ties of kindred were 
broken; the power of government was weakened—the laws them- 
selves were paralysed, and Religion, which used to silence passion 
and consolidate the public peace, was unable freely to discharge ber 
|funetions. It was at this time that Me, by whom kings reign and le. 
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Che Albion. 








and to the north wind do not blow. Our gracious and beloved So- 
vereign, walking in the footsteps of his Royal Father, (whose mene. 
he ever eherished,) commiserated the state of Ireland, and resolve: 
to confer upon her the inestimable blessing of religious peace. This 
great boon became the more acceptable to this country, because, 
among the Counsellors of his Majesty, there appeared conspicuous 
the most distinguished of Ireland’s own sons; ahero and a legisia- 
tor-~a man selected by the Almighty to break the rod which hed 
scourged Eu man reised up by Providence to confirm thrones 
—to Restsbile altars—t0 direct the councils of England at @ crisis 
the most diffienlt, and to staunch the blood and heal the wounds of 
the country which gave bim birth. An enlightened and wise Parlia- 
ment perfected what the Sovereign aod his Counsellors commenced, 
and already the effects of their wisdom and justice are visible, and 
duly appreciated by the wise and good. The storm which almost 
wrecked the country has subsided, whilst social order, with peace and 
justice in her train, prepares to establish her sway in this long dis- 
tracted country. 

And is not the King, beloved brethren, 
we are bound to bonour, eatitied now to all the } 
obedience, and ail the gratitude you can bestow? And do not his 
Ministers merit from you a confidence commensurate with the labours 
and the zeal expeoded by them in your behalf? And that Legislatare 
which raised you up from your prostrate conditiun, and gave to you 
without reserve all the privileges you desired—is not that Legislatare 
entitled to your reverence and love? We confide that your ne 
on this subject are in unison with our own, and that a steady ettach- 
ment to the constitution and laws of your country, as well as to the 
person and government of our most gracious Sovereign, will be ma- 
nifested in your entire conduct. ’ 

Labour, therefore, in all things to promote the end which the Legis- 
lature contemplated in passing the Bill for your relief, to wit, the pa- 
eification and improvement of Ireland. Let religious discord cease, 
jet party feuds an civil dissensions be no more heard of; let rash, and 
unjust, and illegal oaths be not even named amongst you; and if 
sowers of discord or sedition should attempt to trouble your repose, 
seek for a saleguard against them in the protection afforded by the 
jaw. 

Be sober and watch, so that no one may have evil to say of you: 
give way to anger rather than contend with an adversary, so that 
nothing, on your part, may be wanting to promote peace and good 
will among all classes and descriptions of the Irish people. 
To our venerable brethren the Clergy, of whatsoever degree, we 

propose, with reference to what here follows, our own example; they 
will copy it into their lives, and adhere to it as a rule of wonduct. We 
united our efforts with those of the laity, in seeking to attain their 
just rights, and to attain them without a compromise of tle freedom of 
our Charch. Success attended our united efforts, because reason, 
and justice, and religion, and the voice of mankind were upon our 
side. We rejoice at the result, regardless of those provisions, in the 
great measure of relief, which injurioasly affect ourselves, and not only 
us, but those religious orders which the Church of God, even from 
the apostolic times, has nurtured and echerishedin ber bosom. These 
provisions, however, which were, as we hope and believe, a sacrifice 
required not by reason or policy, but by prejudices, holding captive 
‘he minds of even honest men, did not prevent us from rejoicing at the 
good which was effected for our country. But we rejoiced at that re- 
sult, not more on public grounds than we did because we found our- 
selves discharged from a duty, which necessity alone had allied to our 
Ministry—a duty imposed on us by a state of times which bas passed, 
but a duty which we have gladly relinquished, in the fervent hope, 
that by asor by our successors it may not be resumed. ‘These are 
the sentiments which the spirit of our calling inspires, they are the sen- 
timents which never ceased to animate us, and which our clergy, al- 
ways obedient to our voice, will cherish along with us, that as the 


whom by the law of God 
honour, and all the 


consumption. 
revenue implies nothing of diminished consamption—on tea there 
has been a defalcation of £130,000, but so far from that proving a 
diminished consumption, the fact is that the consumption has in- 
creased. 
valorem duty; aud to this is to be attributed the peculiar deficiency 
of the past year. On other articles of the Excise there are also defi- 
ciencies to a considerable amount. 


£400,000, being nearly the extent to which my expectations were 
not realized. Thus do I trust I have succeeded in meking out the 
disappointment to have arisen from causes which no man could 
have foreseen, and over which no Government could have exercised 
any controul. J will not conceal from the House that there are other 
defalcations, but they are not from causes which imply any diminished 
There is one article, at least, upon which reduced 


The House must be aware that the duty on tea isan ad 


The whole making a deficiency 

under the head of Excise (as compared with the preceding year) of 

about £1,300,000.—With reference to the Customs, on which I ven- 

tured last year to lay a sort of calculation before the House, Lam 

bappy to say that the deficiency of the Excise had been in some de- 

gree compensated by an unexpected augmentation in the amount 

received in this department. The Estimate for the Customs, which 

I laid last year before the House, amounted to £17,000,000, while I 

am happy to be able to state that the actual amount received has 

been £17,200,000, which surplus we have aright to set against the 

defalcation in the Excise. With respect to the Customs, however, 

I feel it to be but fair and right to state to the House that a considera- 

ble proportion of the revenue in the present year is owing to the large 
augmentation under the head of duties received upon foreign corn— 

a hear)—and I state this the rather, because it is not my intention 
in future statements to make any allowance for this variation. I find 

on an examination of the last year and of the present, compared with 
the preceding one, that the amount received on account of the duty 

on corn fluctuated between the Excise and the Customs, in proportion 
as the harvest of the year in this country had been abundant, or the 
contrary: therefore, although this year it has operated as a means of 
increase to the Customs, should the harvest next year be abundant 
the increase will be in the Excise. This being the case, though I have 
thought it right to state the amouut of the increase on the corn duty 
this year, it will be seen that [ do not intend to place any particular 
reliance upon it. But if (setting this on one side) we look at what 
in the course of the last year bas been affected by the produce of the 
revenue, I think we shall see in it sufficient circumstances to afford 
matter of consolation, if not of congratulation. On an examination 
of these circumstances, it will appear that during that period, there bas 
been applied to the purpose of reducing the debt no less asum than a 
surplus of revenue to the amount of £2,490,000; nor, be it under- 
stood, is this any imaginary surplus, but a surplus actually and really 
applicable to the reduction of the debt, after making every payment 
for the year to which the country was justly liable. (Hear, hear. ] 
l advert to this circumstance, because this being the first year since 
Parliament thought it right to recommend this application of surplus 
revenue, [I was anxious to call the attention of Parliament to the ex- 
tent to which their expressed wishes had been fulfilled; and also 
because it affords me an opportunity of — the attention of the 
House to some other measures which received their sanction in the 
course of the Session before the last. This House, Sir, in the year 1528, 
gave its sanction to a measure which had for its object the conversion 
of permanent annuities into annuities terminating with the lives of the 
holders. When I proposed this measure to the House, I did it more 
in anticipation of its proving convenient to the public, than in the 
expectation of its extinguishing any very large portion of the national 
burthens ; butin this latter point of view,1 am happy to say, that 1 
somewhat miscalculated, forl find by reference to certain papers 
which are lying on the table of this House, that while the public has 
paid off £2,400,000 the system of terminable annuities will, in the course 
of thirty years, relieve the country from a debt of £2,700,000. [ Hear.] 





Apostle commands, ‘all may say the same thing, and there may be 
no division among us.” , 

As to the rest, beloved brethern, Clergy and Laity, we charge you 
to be steadfast in the faith ; preserve this fulth unimpaired and unsul- 
lied, for it ie a boot git from above’’—James i. 17, aud surpasses all 
whatsoever this earth or its rulers can besiow. Be not weakened by 
distress, or influenced by seduction. Guard from danger the children 
of your affection, whom our Father in Heaven has confided to your 
care, Let no wild fanaticism, alike injurious to the Church and to the 
State, find access to your families, or be blended with the education 
of your children. Hope with us, that upon this sabject of education 
our reiterated prayers, founded as they are upon justice and the pub- 
lic good, will be heard favourably by a Government and Legislature, 
anxious only to promote the public interest and consolidate the pub- 
lic peace. 

Beloved brethren, farewell! And may the peace of God, which 
surpasseth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus.— Phil. 4 c. 7 v. 

Patrick Curtis, D.D., Oliver Kelly, D.D., W. Coppinger, D.D., 
Corn. Egan, D.D., P. M’Laugblio, D.D., John Murphy, D.D., Jobn 
Ryan, D.D., Patk. M’Mahon, D.D., Patk. M’Gettigan, D.D., James 
Keating, D.D., James Doyle, D.D., William Crolly, D.D., Thomas 
Coen, D.D., Thomas Kelly, D.D., D. Murray, D.D., Robert Laffan, 
D.D., Michael Collins, D.D., Wm. Kinsella, D.D., Wm. Higgins, 
).D., Edmond French, D.D., Jas. Brown, D.D., Robert Logan, D.D., 
Edward Kernan, D.D., John M’Hale, D.D., Thomas Costello, D.D., 
?. M' Nicholas, D.D., N. Foran, D.D, V.C. 

Dublin, Feb. 9, 1880. 
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Xmperial Parliament. 


THE BUDGET.— House of Commons, March 15. 

‘he CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER (the House having 
previously resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means) spoke 
to the following| effect :—I avail myself of the opportunity atforded on 
the present occasion of bringing thus early before the House the views 
of bis Majesty's Government respecting the financial concerns of the 
country, and t do so, not more in deference to the wishes expressed by 
this House, than in compliance with my own sense of what is due in 
justice and in propriety to the reasonable expectations of the people at 
targe, holding us bound as they do to lay before Parliament as soon and 
as distiactly as possible, the course which we deein it right and expedi- 
ent to pursue. In the present depressed state of the public mind, and 
«4 the anxiety of all classes respecting the measures which his Majesty's 
Government intend to propose to Parliament, it is right that the House 
of Commons should, as early as possible, be made acquainted with 
the views and intentions of the responsible advisers of the Crown 
Whan last | had the honour of making a similar statement to the House, 
I expressed my belief that the revenue of that year would amount to 
£51,340,000. It appeared—that the actual produce of the revenue of 
that year bas fallen short of the sum anticipated by an amount some- 
where about £560,000. Here L wish previously to observe, that though 
the defalcation appears to be of that amount, it isin reality considerably 
short of i, in Consequence of an appropriation of a part of the revenue 
different from the appropriation intended to have been made. Thus 
from the sale of the City Canal a sum of £130,000, was realized, which 
vas not applied as revenue according to my former announcement, 
but was carried forward to the repayment of some advances made by 
the Bank. This would bring the real defalcation to somewhere about 
£430,000. Upon an examination of facts, it will be seen that this de- 
ilcation arose principally in an article over which the harvest neces- 

eatily produced a very considerable effect. We originally estima- 
‘ed the defalcation of the malt at £600,000, but it turned out to be 
as much as £800,000. Then the defalcation in beer emounted to 
£200,000, making together £1,000,000 ; from which, if the esti- 
mated defaleation of £600,000 be deducted, we have a balance of 





With these observations, Sir, [ purpose to leave the affairs of the year 
that is past; and [ now have to enteron a labourof a more arduous 
character. What I now have to do isto lay before the House a con. 
sideration of the course proper to be pursued ia the year that is before 
us. Iu considering the state of the country am@ the state of the reve- 
nue, the question of the mode in which relief is to be afforded be- 
comes most important. In this consideration two courses prevent 
themselves—the one is to make the relief absolute to that extent to 
which it is practicable to afford relief; the other is to impose a new 
tax on that portion of the community which is supposed to have suf- 
fered the least, for the purpose of relieving those who have suffered 
the most. I need not conceal from the House that among the many 
projects which are afloat, a Property Tax was suggested as one which 
might be satisfactorily imposed for the purpose of relieving the coun- 
try from other taxation. (Hear, hear.] It is also useless to conceal 
from the House that that subject has received the fullest and most 
complete consideration of his Majesty's Government, andthe result 
has been, that (with reference to the other great financial measures 
which it has been thought expedient to adopt) it has been deemed 
more advisable to have recourse to the other mode of proceeding, 
without, however, pronouncing any opinion either for or against the 
abstract principle of a Property Tax; and they have come to this 
conclusion, from the consideration that such a course would be much 
more preferable to transferring the cliarge from the shoulders of one 
party to those of another. In considering, then, in what mode it 
would be most advisable to afford relief to the people, we have con- 
tinually borne in mind two great principles—the one to afford the ut- 
most relief within our power to the lower orders of the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes—[ Hear, hear]—because we sincerely be- 
lieve that on them, of all classes of the community, the pressure most 
severely weighs. The other principle, was to act on the plan of re- 
ducing those taxes which, while they gave the greatest relief to the 
people, produced by their removal the ieast loss to the revenue of the 





considerable. [Hear.] I am not ; : 

least at one third of i whole —— paper it at 
therefore we may assume that, if we repeal the ae oy Stare. 
three millions, we shall give to the country a relief lit x cere 
millions and a half from the measure. cleesa, fer of 
ing the mode in which relief may be given to the pabit, To consid. 
upon this article, three courses present themselves by aan the 
proceed. We may either relieve the winole duty on bes te 
what J propose to do in the present case; or we may tt 
whole duty on malt, leaving the beer as it now tna le 
make a compromise between the two, by taking half off ; OF We wey 
half off the other. Ihave preferred to adopt the first Pvtenty 
modes. _(Cheers.} And I have done it on the firm co: Kase 
by so doing [ shall best afford relief to that class which [on™ 
auxious to relieve, and that I shall not be injuring those 4m a... 
the other mode of proceeding might be cuppeeed (2 Whos 
more advantageous. Among the causes which hove | ve bees 
to make the election that i have, is the evident ;indoced 
the tax. ‘The man who can brew for himself js alto; oth 4 
from its influence. (Hear, hear, hear.) If he is woallh et eden, 
possess the requisite machinery, be is able to drink bee es 
lower than the ‘peasant who bas to purchase the beverage j ta bree 
I think,"therefore, that this is a circumstance which, unhee iee Au 
difficulties of the country, should recommend the course ane 
pose. In the next place, by taking off the whole of one inst Livy 
portion of two, we shall be able to save the whole of that renal 
bent weight which the restriction, while existing, imposes 
country [Cheers]; so that, in this way, we shall hay ene te 


making a still further saving, as it will enable us to — omega 
duction in the Excise establishments. [Loud Cheering } Ty 
Nita 


also that the House will perceive, that, taking beer at 
of strength at which it is ordinarily drunk, the remission 

. . G@ 
duty on beer will afford a relief far larger than a similar reduction , 
malt. Inthe case of London porter, a charge on one willioe af, r 
three times the amount of one million on malt; and, there, _ 
affording relief to this particular class, it stands to reason os. 
remission of that which imposes the beaviest charge js the 
Even to those who are disposed to press the remission of the Malt Ta 
in preference to that on beer, J think that L can afford some por 
tion; for [am able to state to them that, in fact, the Very repe + 
this duty will secure to the maltsters of the country ap St 
equal to, if not greater than, that which would accrue from the aie 
tion of the Malt Tax. Can any one doubt that the great objec: , 
which the maltsters ought naturally to look is—not the dllwens “F 
shilling, or any thing of that sort on the duty—but the increased x 
mand, which is likely to produce a rapid cousumption of their - 
modity. (Hear, hear.] The consumption of that commodity wil 
necessarily be extensive, in proportion to the reduction in the price 
the article chiefly concerned; and, if the price of that article be re. 
duced in a large proportion, by taking off the Beer Duty, we shail i. 
doing more towards increasing the consumption of malt. than by adoys. 
ing the other course, and atlempting to take a portion frow one apd » 
portion from the other, so as to meet the claims of all classes, [Hear 
When I mention the remission of the Beer Duty, 1 must say that {bis 
will necessarily depend on the free sale of beer. [Loud Cheers 
From all that I have seen of the proceedings of the Committee whick 
is now sitting, Iam coniident that a freer sale of that article is abso. 
lutely essential to the advantage of the community [Great cheering 
and still more certain is it, thatif this tax is repealed, it will be esse: 
tial for the health and comfort of the lower classes that the trad 
should be opened. At present, while the tax still exists, in the 
vigilanee of the Excise and the activity of its officers there is som 
sort of security against the adulteration of the liquor; but if ths 
safeguard is removed, and the monopoly be still suffered to ess 
there will no longer be any protection against the use of drogs 
noxious to the health of those who drink it. [Cheers.] I propos 
therefore, to repeal the whole of this tax, from the 10th of next (x 
tober. I will explain to the House my reason for proposing ths 
delay. Inthe first instance, the House will remember that, be 
ing inour own minds determined that the repeal of this duty show: 
take place in conjunction with an opening of the trade, we fou 
it was not practicable to bring these two measures into joint operatio 
till the period for renewing the licenses of public-houses should arrive 
Among other advantages which attend the repeal of this particular iss 
is one which, though not calculated to be generally felt, will no douts 
be appreciated in some quarters; for, in addition to the removal of the 
tax upon beer, [ shall be able to take off that upon cider. That duly 
amounts to from £25,000 to £30,000; but though the amount issme! 
it is collected under circumstances of difficulty and occasional oppres 
sion. Another subject to which I have now to call the attention: 
the Louse, is the retnission of a tax which is not in its operation lia 
ed to any particular class. The tax to which I am now alluding 
tax on leather. [Cheers.] The present amount of revenue derives 
from that tax is about £400,000—a tax heavily felt by the agriculture 
population. In one of the long contested debates on the subject in 
this house, it was asserted by a Noble Friend of mine—if I way» 
allowed to call him so—that the greater the distress experiences 
among the labouring agriculturists, the more heavily did the tax 
upon them. In removing this tax, therefore, Sir, | shall remove ¢\ 
which is now felt to press with a peculiar severity on a large css 
the people. Moreover, Sir, an abolition of the tax altogether, # 
then doing away the restrictions that are now laid on the mane 
ture of the article, which compel the manufacturer to manag? ™ 
business differently from what be otherwise would, which compe 0 
man to be a tanner and another to be a dresser of leather; 10 rem : 
ing the restrictions we shall give a relief to the people 4s well wh 
the reduction of the duty. [Hear.] At present these restrictiot 
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country. ‘Taking, then, these two principles for my guide, the tax 
which appears to me to call for the revision of Parliament is the tax 
upon Beer. [Loud cheers.] Beer, l am sorry to say, of latter years, 
bas become almost a luxury to the poor. There was atime when 
beer was reckoned as one of the necessaries of life, and when the 
enjoyment of (hat beverage was looked upon—not as reserved for 
holidays and feast days, but as a refreshment always to be found at the 
peasant’s table. [hope that the measure which I this evening have to 
propose may be the means of restoring to the pensantry that enjoy- 
ment which they have long foregone, and with that enjoyment may 
retura those babits, and that order and sobriety, which by the introduc- 
tion of other beverages have been dissolved. [ Cheers. ] Beer, at present, 
is most heavily taxed for the purposes of Government. On each quart 
of beer of that strength which is usually the standard in London, the 
duty to the public isnot much less than three farthings a quart; and 
when we consider, in the ordinary consumption of a family in the 
ordinary ranks of life, how much of this beverage enters into its annual 
expenditure, any gentleman with a moderate knowledge of arithmetic 
will be able to ascertain the extent of its taxation on this bead. But it 
is not the only tax which is paid to Government that beer has tu en- 
}counter; like all other taxes which are raised for the service of the 
| State, the steps which are requisite for its collection are necessarily 
subject to various restrictions which operate against its manufacture. 
Among others may be instanced, that while a man may brew one spe- 
cific quality of beer, he may not brew another. So he is prohibited 
from Varying its strength but in certain degrees, besides other circum- 
| stances to which I need not now revert, which in themselves impose 
jupon the article of beer an amount of duty which may be supposed 
jto be represented by the degree of inconvenience and restriction to 
which the whole combined give rise. But there isa still heavier duty 
on beer, which I have yet to mention; aad that is, the system under 
which it is permitted tu be retailed to the public. [Cheers.} It 
would be dificult for me to estimate the amount which is thus added 
to the Government duty, but I believe that it will be found to be very 








affect the manufacturers injuriously, and are useless to the cree 
{Hear.}; and in doing away with them I calculate that we shal! o 
additioual relief to the public equal to the amount of the tas. *"” 
| been suggested to me that it may be as well to commence " =m 
| off half the tax on leather. But what benefit, I ask, would t er 
| try derive from taking off half the tax on that article. In ~" " * 
| it would derive none whatever. [Loud cries ol Hear, ee 
Here, too, the Committee will remark, that the readiness ore 
Government displays to get rid of the whole duty indicates De = 
on its part to retain the patronage which, as a matter ot pore 
connected with tbe collection of it. [Hear, hear, hear. } It z le 
| propose that from and after the Sth of July next the ein - 
| ther shall cease. Tbe amount of the three duties whiel 340.00 
| pose to repeal will be—on beer, £3,000,000; on leather, from 
to £350,000; and on cider, £25,000, making together the a aia 
| ing in round numbers, of £3,400,000. According, Sir, to + . 
| lations, this reduction will give positive relief to the ore | ait 
| ing, at least, to £3,400,000, and it will moreover, oes oat: 
be correct, give them relief indirectly to a considerable re a 
| that in fact we shall give the people on the whole, reliet van shpat 
| be estimated at less than £5,000,000 a year We sha apron oe 
| away this relief either, Sir; we shall not give up anything 


i hail prudently ap? 

ltion and chance, but, as it appears to me, we shall pe ory 

the resources of the country to the reliet of these partic vigor? 
' classes which taboor 


| the agricultural and the manufacturing: the sympatt 
| the most distress, and have the strongest claim to te” ' 


coco 
| j est decisive and effic " 

nt, and we shall adopt the most ¢ec sip tbe 
Parliament, an ll ado | have now stated, Sit 


| method of relief that is in our power. : end 1 
| emount of taxation which it is proposed to recuce ae 
| come, Sir, te consider the estimated revenue Of the - ‘boost # 
limited as that will be by the amount of reliel 1 oo dinino™ 
my duty to afford the people. I calculate ae be 

of the revenue during the present year. wo ang Lom 
the beer duties, during one quarter, wil! be £750 : be 205? 


j wil 
late it at this, because, though I am aware tbat there 
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: meantime, in et tion of the reduc- 
ominetion af tho unto —_s ole will be a great in- 
ube daty, yet iff ich will be a compensation 
10a ot of the maltster, which will 
pay ey at a fair calculation, then, | con- 
‘on the beer duty. Taken ata hp onl 
10 the lowe of the revenue from the abolition of the tax o 1 
boat the loss loss arising from the aboli- 
£750,000. I shall take the loss ar: 000 
wll be abot leather, which will begin in July, at £200, 000., 
yon of the Ooty dei y on cider, a diminution in the revenue for the 
paket, with 4 900,000, This, Sir, isthe amount of the reduction 
were Je afer iving the subject the most attentive consideration 
i? eg e nid to me Parliament will have to provide, in making 
por’ . cote of taxation which ure necessary to give relief to the 
. ont aut however, say, Sir, that taxation has been so tuily re- 
we endl has been reduced to the greatest extent we think pos- 
doced—Oe riew of giving relief to the people. In doing so much, 
ee may, perhaps, consider that we have over stepped 
00 Od wadence, and that we do wrong in trusting so much 
the bowads } eee but when the House bears the grounds on 
4 a y uopes of our future revenue, and on which I recom- 
- Ste be adopted. it will not think that our determination 
» afford relief, after attention had been called to the subject, has — 
eg too fat. [Hear, hear.] Sir, I calculate the revenue o 
nee year by the accounts of the revenue of the year w hich has 
_ in the first place, I propose to take the amount of the cus- 
ns, accordilg to the amount of last year. I do this, i ex- 
ai sing the subject in all its bearings, and after giving itt ae es = 
vain my power, looking at the stocks on hand last year, an 
n with the stocks on hand at present; and seeing that 
comparing, them i is ¥ iderable, as compared 
ne diminution of almost all articlesis very considerable, ~ ees Ler 
last year. Lam led to believe that there will be a considerable im- 
ortation, and demand for various articles, which will make tke 
‘ pouat of Customs at least equal to last year. Jam bound also to 
yeorve, that in this Estimate I inake allowance fora considerable sa- 
ving in the expense of the Customs’ establishment ; and, in the va- 
ous branches of that department of the public service what ay | be 
e exact amount of the reduction, though of confined extent, | am 
not able precisely to say, but I estimate it at £60,000, which, though 
not agreat sum, is not to be overlooked in our present difficulties. 
Moreover, during the present year, there will be a termination of 
come bounties, which will give additienal relief to the amount of 
«9000. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, I can- 
pot estimate the probable amount of the Customs for the next year at 
ioes than during the last, or at £ 17,200,000. The Excise I do not propose 
take at asgreat an amountas last year. I feel I might be justified 
even in taking the amount at as large a sum, for I have been assured 
y those on Whose authority I can rely, and who are well conversant 
with all the details of the Excise, and who are likely to form a correct 
iwion, that I might be justified in taking the amount at as large a 
vm as last year, but I prefer being on the safe side, and, therefore, for 
e produce of the Excise during the next year I propose, as compared 
with the produce of last year, to make a reduction of £240,000. Ac- 
rding to the view of many able and skilful men conversant with the 
evenue, I might estimate it higher; but I prefer the lower estimate, 
vorder that may not disappoint myself nor disappoint others. I 
w, Sir, according to the returns on the table of the House, that 
ere appears to be a considerable diminution in the revenues of the 
}scise; but, Sir, [ also know that according to those returns, the great 
minution took place in consequence of the eight weeks severe wea- 
er, at the close of 1829 and beginning of 1830, which caused a di- 
minutionof £340,000. That severe weather prevented many of the 
perations which were necessary to the completion of the articles on 
vhich daties were to be paid; but since the weather had become 
uilder, those operations were renewed with increased activity and vi- 
ronr, and a corresponding augmentation had taken place in the Ex- 
se duties. Isee in these facts no cause for any alarm as to the future 
produce of this branch of revenue; and I think, therefore, that we 
may take the amount of the Excise for the next year at £19,300,000. 
fhe Stamp revenue I calculate this year at the same sum as last year. 
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lvere is no appearance of defalcation in this branch of revenue; I | 


sé nO cause to expecta diminution; and I propose to estimate the 
Stampsat the same amount as last year, £7,100,000. The Assessed 
axes have suffered little or no variation for two consecutive years, 

ugh the amount hasrather increased than diminished ; and in par- 

lar, there is rather an increase of duty on articles of luxury, not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the times. I propose, therefore, to 
take the Assessed Taxesat the same amount as last year, or £4,900,000. 
Wah respeet to the Post Office, I expect the revenue will be more 
productive, and L am confident that arrangements now in progress 
will diminish the charge, and increase the revenue. I propose to esti- 
mate the Post Office revenue, therefore, at £1,500,000, which will be 
£21,000, more than last year. The smaller branches of the reveaue 
ave for many years past varied so little, that I take them in round 

imbers at £200,000. The miscellaneous branches taken from the 

iclaimed dividends and other sources, I take at a sum less than that 


which they reached last year; because last year there was a claim for | 


ixchequer fees on the Consolidated Fund to the amount of £70,000, 
‘nd yet, notwithstanding that payment in money, their amount last 
‘ear, In Consequence of the sum taken from imprest money in Ireland 
* year before, was less than their amount in the year preceding. 
\s Tat anxious not to exceed a moderate estimate, I shall take this 
of the Revenue at £250,000. My calculatiog will then stand 


Cotes, « «Ys. s 
Excise i, @ tees. ee 


- £17,200,000 
19,300,009 
7,100,000 
4.990,000 


Stamps, - - - 
Assessed Tases, - - - - = - - 


inc, oc ee ee ee a ee 1,500,000 
Smail branches, - wears se 200,000 
Miscellaneous, ee &. 1 Cree 250,000 


Making atotal revenue of - - £50,480,000 

’ W proceed to state the probable amount of the expenditure 
‘#3 We same period for which I have mentioned the revenue. The 
head ot our expenditure is that which concerns the National 
and the interest and management of the National Debt during 
Present year will be £25.670,425. or say in round numbers 
“WI. Some Gentlemen may be surprized that the amount 
= ee litte different from the expense of the antecedent 
hat that is the result of an operation of last year, by which a 
weradle amount of Exchequer Bills was funded and added to the 
manent debt, making a considerable reduction in the Unfanded 
‘ere will also be an additional charge on account of the an- 
Which have been created since the Act was passed last year, 
are annuities to wl period of the ex- 
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ere 


hich we could assign the 


", and some to which we ean look forward to become extinct, 
fence of the deaths of the holders. The sum required for 
nof annuities will be £2,692.000. We must add to 
Nerest ou Exchecuer Bills £750,000, making the total charge 

:' tand management of the National Debt £29,900,000 
weed Py he expenditure of the country is the Pensions, Su- 
eons, Salaries, and Allowances charged on the Civil List 
4 rev it b somewhat less than last year, and say that it will be 
nm 4 previous occasion | stated to the Llouse the seve- 

0 which I propose to make reductions, and having already 

+ in detail the mds of t reductions made, I shall no 

n enter nto that matter It appears on the face of the Ex 

‘ ~ i on e table of the House, that the proposed reduc- 
edte £1 a0 x. of the year, « mpared with those of last vear, 
ont — 13. The sum of £16.530,000 for the year 1s0v, 

. me serent charges for the Army, the Navy, the Ord-| 
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: ilaneous Expenditure 
*S© tor the present year, tol 


The total amount otf the 
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provide, wiil be £47,812, 600, leaving, @s computed with the amount 
a pretaite revenue, namely £50,480,000, a clear surplus of £2,667,- 

- It must be borne in mind, continged the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, that in estimating the surplus of former years they were accus- 
tomed to consider it asa sum which they had to pay away as an an- 
nuity to the Consolidated Fund, whereas, now they were called upon 
to regard it as what it really was, a surplus of revenue after all charges 
were defrayed. [In addition to that surplus, there must be taken into 
account a sum which would accrue to the Revenue from two altera- 
tions which he proposed to have made in our present system. One 
of them would be contained in a resolution which it would be his du 
ty to submit to the Committee that evening; the other he should pro- 
pose on a future occasion in a distinct and separate shape. The com- 
mittee would see from the reporis which had been laid on the table, 
that the Government had long been engaged in the consideration of 
aplan for subjecting to revision and to consolidation that system of 
law which bore relation to the stamp duties. That labour had been 
begun some years since; but it had only becn completed and thrown 
into ashape in which it could come before Parliament, during the 
last summer recess. It was now in such a form that on an early day 
he should have the honour of introducing it to their consideration 





| disappointment for the chance of solid advantage. [i 


which the House will have to! 


The object of the measure was to assimilate the laws of all parts of 
| the United Kingdoms which applied to that branch of revenue—to 
consolidate at the head-quarters of the Stamp Office the whole ma- 
| nagement of that revenue ; and, as a necessary object, to apply to all 
similar articles, in all parts of the United Kingdoms, stamps of the 
) same denomination and value. ‘Though this measure was not inten- 
| ded as an augmentation of taxation, it would unquestionably produce 
some additional revenue to the Stamp Office, in consequence of that 
| part of the schedule which applied to [reland imposing at present upon 
| all articles which affected the transfer of property, stamp duties dif- 
| terent from those which were imposed in Great Britaiu. 
| desirable, and beyond all question, it was not defensible, that this dis 
| tinction should any longer continue. He saw no reason why the peo- 
{ ple of Ireland should thus be favoured. Besides, the system could 
not be continued without placing the stamp department in Ireland 
under a different controul, and a separate establishment, from the 
stamp department in Great Britain. He calculated upon an additional 
revenue of £120,000 from this source. The resolution which he 
should have the honour of placing very shortly into the hands of the 
Chairman, applied tothe regulation of another trade, for such it was, 
which produced a much greater revenue to the state. It related to the 
article of spirits, on which it proposed to impose a small additional duty 
{ Loud cries of “ Hear, bear,’’ from all sides of the House.] The Com 
mittee would, he trasted, bear in mind the ground upon which the duty 
on spirits had been originally reduced. It had been reduced to over- 
come a sysiem of smuggling, which whilst it affected and injured the 
revenue, was grievously corrupting and debauching the morals of the 
people. [Hear, hear.] The House had therefore two objects in view 
when it acceded to that Resolution—it wished to increase the revenue, 
by checking the extent to which illicit distillation was carried, and to 
improve the morals of the population by taking away the temptations 
to smuggling. ‘Those who had read the reports from which that Reso- 
lution emanated, would see that the duty was so reduced to overcome 
the system of smuggiing which then prevailed; and when that evil 
was overcome, it was part of the system of those who reduced the 
duty to raise it again, whea they could do so without the fear of again 
bringing that evil into existence. (Hear, hear.] He thought it right 
to state this explicitly at once. because if he were to propose any 
augmentation of duty which should lead to the re-introduction of 
smuggling, he admitted that he would be doing no good to the revenue 
and much harm te the morality of the lower orders. 
therefore, on the present occasion, to do no more than to increase 
the duty on spirits distilled in Ireland and Scotland from 2s. 10d. to 3s. 
a gallon,—an increase of duty which would not be sufficient to lead to 
ihgit, distillation, which would not afford a premium for setting up 
again establishments for smuggling which had already been put down, 
bat which, by operating on these spirits, would give the country 4 
revenue, and would, if it discouraged and prevented habits of intoxi- 
cation, be, as far as that went, a benefit to the community. [Hear.] 
As to England, where the danger of illicit distillation was much less 
than it was in either Scotland or Ireland, and where the duty had also 
been considerably reduced—in England he proposed to make a larger 
addition tothe duties on spirits than he proposed to make either in 
Scotland or Ireland. He proposed to make the duty on English 
spirits 8s. instend of 7s. a gallon, an amount which wonld not be 
enough to encourage the illicit sale of such spirits. though it was 
enough to produce some advantage to the revenue. The amount of 
income which he expected to derive this year from this source was 
300,0001. This sum, together with the sum which he expected to de- 
rive from the alteration inthe stamp duties, being added to the surplus 
of revenue over expenditure which he had stated, would leave a sur- 
plus of 3,070,0001. (so we understood the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man to say), out of which he proposed to meet the reduction which he 
intended to make in the revenue by repealing the duties on beer, cider, 
jand leather. ‘The surplus was short of what his wishes would induce 
{him to make—was short, he was afraid, of what many gentlemen 
would recommend to him to make, but had this circumstance at any 
rate in its favour—that it would guard the revenue against any unfa- 
| vourable consequences which might arise from the occurrence af an 
| unfavourable harvest, as was the case last year, or from other eauses 
which it was equally impossible to prevent. Io the difficulties in 
which they were at present placed, he thought it to be his duty to re 











commend to Parliament to make this experiment, andto see what ef- 


| fect would be produced on the revenue by the amount of taxation al- 
| ready remitted before it ventured to do more. He thought the pre- 
sent was an oceasion when they would be justified in thinking that 
| they would at the close of this year have a surplus of 2,000,000/. to 
meet the loss which the repeal of taxes w ould then have occasioned 
the revenue. Gentlemen must bear in mind that such a surplas was 
not reserved for payment of the debt—it was reserved as a necessary 
caution against any contingent deficiency of revenue—it was reserved 
| 88a preservative against the danger o being compelled to resort to 
that most unadvisable expedient—the expedient of borrowing money 
to meet a defalcation of revenue in atime of/profound peace. [Hear 
| hear.] But in the present discussion there was something more to be 
| considered than the mere amount of espenditare and revenue for the 
| present year; for though the loss of revenue would be comparatively 
small this year, vet, asin the next all these reductions would come in- 
| to full operation, it behoved both the House and the country to look 
so far forward as to be able to calculate upon their full effects. The 


supposing that deficiency to be inet by no countervailing measures, 
would, in 1831, be 3.400,0001. To meet the greater part of this defi 
ciency, the Committee bad already resources at its disposal on which 
it could confidently rely It had also the expectation of other re 
sources to which it might safely trust, whilst it incurred the hazard of 
had resources 
in the exertions which the people were at all times reacy to make for 
the maintenance of public credit It had resources in the powers 
which the extension of that credit enabled it to exercise on the reduc 
tion of the interest of the debt—[hear, hear]—and after attentively 
considering the state of the country at the present moment—after ad- 
dressing himself to the state of the exchanges with foreign countries 
—after looking at the vast accumulation of capital in the bands of our 


merchants. and at the diminished rate of interest now taken upon all | 


money traneactions—he had no doubt that the committee could effect 
4 reduction of the interest of that part of the National Debt which con- 
sisted of the Four per Cent. Stocks, and that such reduction might 
come in aid of the Revenue in the year when this charge would ial! 
upon it. (WMear, bear.] As he intended, when this committee was 
terminated, to Gx a dey on witch he would give notice of the period 


It was not | 


He proposed, 


deficiency of the revenue oc asioned by this reduction of taxation, | 


} to the suffering classes extensive relici 


at which he should propose to convert this stock into snother 
stock with a different rate of interest, it would not be necessary 
for him at that moment to enter into any further details of his 
measure. it had been the fashion to assume, that because Govern- 
ment bad come down to Parliament this Session, and effected a 
saving of 1,000,000/. on the estimates for the year, they intended 
to lie on their oars, and rest contented with What they had done. 
But I would say, continued the Right Honourable Gentleman. 
that the industry of the Government has been already exercised 
to the greatest extent in making all practicable reductions ; yet 
the same active indusiry, and the same thorough and anxious de- 
sire to alleviate the burthens of the people, and to diminish all unne- 
cessary on grea will still be continued in exercise, and Lhave no 
doubt ith great additional adv antage to the countr hh is not 
| however, to the reductions that have already taken ois Lotieres 
| extensive, that [ look for the approbation of the House and the coun- 
try.—It is to the various departments of the Government, all exercised 
as = are inan examination of the minutest kind into the expendi- 
jture of every branch of the public service—that I look for the means 
of still farther relieving the burthens of taxation, for we are prepared 
to engage in an inquiry, indeed, Lmny say, we are engaged in an ea- 
amination embracing every public department; and we propose, in 
|conformity with the precedent which has in one ense proved so bene 
ficial—that respecting superannuations—to confide the execution of 
|that inquiry to Gentlemen connected certainly in some degree with 
| the Government, but totally unconnected with the particular depart. 
ments to which these inguiries are to be estentall with a view of 
ascertaining how far it may be possible to meke still further reductions 
| Iu the same manner, and to the same extent, the Government propose 
|to empower a Commission to deal with the whole of the Colonia ea- 
|penditure. (Hear, bear.) The Government ave (ally aware of the 
difficulties which lie ia the way of this determination. They know 
| that it is not easy to find men conversant with all the details of this 
| most extensive branch of the expenditure; but it appears to them that 
the task will be more efficiently performed by men appointed by a Go 

lvernment desirous of conce aling no abuses, and of producing by 
every practicable means additional resources for service of the coun- 
try. It is for these reasons that the Government, relying on the bene- 
he ial results which have been generally produced from Commissions 
jor Inquiry, have determined to avail themselves of Commissions with 
| reterence to these branches of expenditure. And here I may perhaps 
| be permitted to advert to a subject of superannuation allowances. it 
will perhaps be sufficient to mention that by the terms of a ‘Treasury 
Minute, passed in the course of last summer, every person hereafter 
accepting office under Government is required to summit to an annual 
reduction according to the amount of his salary, and which isto be 
formed into a fund out of which the saperannuation allowances are to 
be paid; and it will be my duty in the course of a few days, to bring in 
a Bill to authorise the appropriation of the produce of that Fuod, and 
to regulate the method by which it may be most beneficiall managed 
for the advantage of individuals and the relief of the pablie purse. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman boped that his plans would prove 
of essential benefit to the country, and at all events (rusted that the 
House and the nation would give credit for the sincerity of his mo 

lives, and concluded, amidst loud and general cheers, by moving the 
usual resolution. 





House of Commons, March 9 


EMIGRATION, " 
| Mr. Wilmot HORTON brought forward his motion for Emigratio 
on a large scale, and advocated its adoption in a speech of some 
length, chiefly enumerating, however, the arguments contained in the 
Report on Emigration. He said very little having immediate refer 
ence to the North American Colonies. He thought that an inquiry 
before the whole House would show that there wauld be great eco- 
|nomy in colonization ; that if colonization were adopted, there would 
| be a great 2 caemgee g of a —s filling up of the vacuum—that it 
would be productive of great benefit to the emigrants—and that it 
would confer no less benefit upon the remaining labouring classes 
The propositions which, if a Committee were granted, be would un- 
dertake to make good, were as follow :— 

“1. That the sums raised and applied for the relief of the poor in 
England and Wales, though mainly bearing on one particular class of 
the community, viz.—the landed interest—ought to be considered, 
after the deduction of that portion which would otherwise be paid as 
wages, as much inthe nature of a tax as any of those taxes which are 
to be found in the balance-sheet of the revenue and expenditure of the 
country. 

“2. That if a pauper population, for whose labour there is no real 
demand, can be prosperously colonized (with their own entire con- 
sent) at a less expense than would be necessary to be incurred for 
their maintenance in the Mother Country, national outlay for the 
purpose of such colonization ought to be considered as an economy 
rather than an expense. 

“3. That if a redundant population were removed hy a national ef- 
fort of colonization, there would be but little danger to be epprebended 
from what ie called ‘the filling up of the vacuum.’ 

“4. That if the United Kingdom were relieved from its redundant 
labourers—that is, those labourers for whose labour no real and natu- 
ral demand exists in society—the remaining labourers might perma- 
nently remain ina state of eomparative comfort and independence. 
That it is expedient to effect such separation and abstraction of 
foreed from unforced labour, as would accurately measure the extent 
of redundancy. 
| “6. That to eneble parishes to raise money upon mortgage of thei 

poor rates fora period of years—such capital being specifically ap- 
plied towards the emigration of voluntary candidates who mey pre- 
| ter independence in the Colonies to pauperism at home—would be a 
weasure highly favourable to the landed interest. 

“7. That in the event of home colonization, the ratio of denger as 
| to to the filling up of the vacuum must be double es compared with 
| foreign colonization 
| “8. That if the vacam were to be filled up, the policy of a measure 
lof colonigation must be governed by a comparison of the incremeut 
|of the expense of maintaining the new pouper population, with the 

decrement of the expense of maintaining the removed population, sup- 
posing them to have remaived at home 
| “9. Thatthere are no means of producing wealth more affective 
|than the combination of able-bodied population with uncultivated 
| lend of the first degree of fertility 
' 
| 
' 
' 
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‘10. That, independently of the special advantage to the landed 
interest, and to the jabouring classes, the expenditure involved in such 
a measure of colonigatian, would not be, tn any degree, prejudicial to 
other classes, possessing properly in socrety. 

11. That asa pauper, while be continues « pauper, receives neces 
sarily only a bare subsistence, he can neither suffer from taxation, aor 
can be relieved by ils remission 
12. That the application of any portion of surplus revenue for the 
| purpose of raising a capital to be applied in the first instance in the 
home employment, and secondly, in the colonization of the poor, 
would be more beneficial to the labouring classes of the community 
than if the same sum were applied in the redaction of public debt, or 
in the remission of any class of taxes to the same amount. , 
| Mr. PORTMAN supported the motion, and dwelt on the large 
‘amount of the unemployed poor 

Mr. COURTENAY hoped that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
would not think he evinced disrespect towards bis able speech, if be 
expressed his belief that the object be bad in view could not be ac- 
complished by acceding to his motion. [i was unedvisableto go into 
a Commitiee, thereby announcing to the country an intention to do 

ymething, anless they were tolerably confident they could administe 
No discussion in that Hous? 
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per es { me pratica! | . { 
would be useful un this subject, anless it was founded on sot | | plained that the papers laid before Parliament with respect to Portu- 


proposition. No term had been used by his Right Honourable Friend, 
as to the country’s not being able to go on, which had not been used 
for the last century; yet we did go on. He agreed with his Right, 
Honourable Friend that it was desirable to know how much of the 
poor rate was given to persons able to work, but by whom work was 
not procurable. ‘To do away with the Poor Laws, however, would be | 
impolitic, unless we could calculate upon what would never hap- 
pea—a constant succession of prosperity. But without going into the 
question of the Poor Laws, be suggested to bis Right Hovourable 
Friend the necessity of not pressing his motion. . 

Sir Francis BURDETT spoke in favour of Mr. Horton's plan; 
ascribed the distress among the working classes in England to the 
“Irish Invasion” of labourers, and said that poor laws ought to be 
established io Ireland, so that the Irish might support their own poor. 

Sir G. MURRAY concurred in the views which the Hon. Baronet 
had expressed with so much clearness, and, as he believed, with so 
much soundness, respecting the advantages to be derived from emi- 
gration to the colonies. ‘The os which be entertained on this 
subject were not of late date. He had formed them when he was in| 
Canada. His experience bad convinced him that the only ofeateal 
mode of defending and securing our Colonies, was to swell the stream | 
of population in those possessions. While he expressed this opinion, | 
he must add that be was not insensible to the difficulties of holding 
out too much encouragement to emigratiom,, because there was already | 
a great disposition to emigration in this country, and because, there- | 
fore, too much encouragement might increase that disposition beyond 
the point to which the Goveroment might think it prudent or have 
the means to gratify it. He bad turned this matter over in his mind, | 
and the way in which he thought emigration should be conducted was | 
this:—In the first place, he thought that a well considered system of} 
granted lands in the colonies should be settled. Seconily, be thought 
that there should be establishments at the out ports, to which people | 
desirous of emigrating might apply, and by means of which arrange: | 
ments might be made with parishes or persons who were willing to! 
contribute towards the expense of carrying out those who had not the 
means but were willing to emigrate. 





of opinion that the country ought not to incur any large expense for | 


the conveyance of persons to the Colonies; and the present state ol 
the country, he need hardly say, had shown him that now at least that 
opinion must be correct. (Hear, hear.] But, with these views on 


the subject of colonization, be had considered the subject of granting | 


lands to the emigrants. By one class of emigrants lands would of 
course be purchased, To another class, land should be given on pay- 
ment only of the fees which were payable in the Colonies to the 
grants of land. To the next class, land should be granted at the ex- 
pense only of the survey. ‘To the last class, land should be given, and 
even more than this—such assistance as implements of husbandry, 
and, for a time, provisions. These different classes would be deter- 
mined by the means of the emigrants. It was extremely necessary, 
however, fo proceed with great caution in a matter of this kind, for 
otherwise the tide of emigrants would overwhelm them. He thought 
it right on the present occasion to state these views to the House 
{Uear, hear] He begged to say one word with respect to what bad 
been said about Ireland. The most certain, and at the same time the 
most legitimate mode of removing the evils complained of there, was 
to promote by every possible means the prosperity of that country. 
Betore he sat dowa he would stute two instances in which be had 
acted upon those views which he bad just expressed upon ibe subject 
of emigration. The Duke of Hamilton wishedto send some persons 
from his estates to Lower Canada, they being ydesirous to emigrate. 
a application being made to him, he had granted land to the emi- 
grants at only the expense of the survey. An Honourable Member, 
too, of that House had applied to him respecting sending emigrants 
from Ireland, and to that Honourable Member he had promised to 
grant land to the emigrants on the same terms. [Uear, haar. ] 

Mr. BARING said that at that bour he would detain the House but 
fora very few moments. In his opinion very considerable relief 
would be derived from emigration. He had always thought so; and, 
with respect to the expense, it was clearly (he interest of the southern 
counties to contribuie towards it. Experience had proved that the | 
theory of Mr. Malthus was correct. ‘There were evidently only two 
remedies for this evil: the one was emigration—the other, reverting 
to the original intention of the poor laws, and giving no relief to able- 
bodied persons. A union of these remedies might perhaps be effeet- 
ed. Let relief be refused to the able-bodied, but there must be at the 
same time the means of conveying them to the colonies. This ar- 
rangement would remove all the dangers apprehended from a transi- 
ion from the present system of parisl reliet to that of refusing reiiet 
to the able bodied. He thought, therefore, that the Legislature ought 
to make up their mind whether they would or would not try the ex- 
periment of revising the poor laws, instead of having every year a 
debate upon the subject, which debate always ended in nothing. He, 
for one, was ready to make the experiment; but he should make it 
with greater confidence if, at the same time, the surplus population 
could be provided for by emigration. 

Colonel O'GRADY denied that in lreland there was a redundant 
population it the waste land were brought into a proper state of til- 
ig ; and he maintained that England had no right to complain of 
what was termed the Irish invasion, because the absentee Nobility and 
Gentry spent in this country much more than the Lrish peasantry took 


away. 

Mr. WILMOT HORTON briefly replied. In consenting to with 
draw his motion, he expressed his intention of again bringing the sub- 
ject forward in the shape of a resolution or Bill, in the eourse of the 
present session, and of taking the sense of the House upon it. He was 
certain thata million of money expended in promoting emigration 


| try not tu allow Don Pedro to become possessed of Terceira. 


fle had always, however, been | resigns the Adjtcy. only, Feb. 16, 1830.—4th 


33d Do. : 


House of Lords, 23d March.—The Marquis of Clanricarde com- 


gal, and the aifair at Terceira were very imperfect, and moved a string 
of resolutions strongly condemnatory of the couduct of Government, 
particularly with regard to the atiack on the refugees who leit Ply- 
mouth for Terceira. A very long debate ensued; the Earl of Radnor, 
Lord Holland, Lord Goderich and the Larl of Carnavon supported 
the motion, and the Ear! of Aberdeen, the Duke of Wellington, and | 


| the Lord Chancellor opposed it, and contended that the conduct of | laiter read, and the Chamber immediately separated 


the Government had been perfectly fair and impartial. ‘The Earl of | 
Aberdeen in the course of his speech, said that we had displeased 
both parties in the disputes with respect to the Portuguese saccession, 
and quoted this as an evidence of unpartiality. The Duke of Wel- | 
lington towards the close of his address described the strength and 
importance of Terceira, and said that now that the Governments of 
Brazil and Portugal had been separated, it was the policy of this ay 
Jn a 
division, the numbers were for the motion 39, against it 126—Ma- 
jority 95. 


—-—- 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

Office of Ordnance, March 10.—Corps of Royal Engineers: Capt. R. 
Thompson to be Lt. Col. v. Figg, dec.; 2d Capt. R. Kelsall, to be | 
Capt. v. Thompson, prow. ; Ist Lt. G. Tait to be 2d Capt. v. Kelsall, 
prom. ; 2d Lt. J. Chaytor to be Ist Lt. v. ‘Tait, prom. 

War Office, March 15, 1830.—2d Regt. of Life Gds.: Capt. A. Pil- 
kington bh. p. unatt. to be Capt. v. J. W. Cuthbert, who excs. rec. the 
diff, dated Jan. 28, 1830; Lt. G. T. Bulkeley to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Pilkington, who rets.; Cornet and Sub-Lt. J. Roche to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Bulkeley; and P. Blackburn, Gent. to Cor. and Sub-Lt. by par. v. 
Roche, all dated Jan. 29, 1530.—Royal Regt. of Horse Gds.: Cor. G. 
A. F. Viscount Fordwich to be Li. by pur. vice Lord C. Wellesley, 
prom., 27th Feb. 1230; To be Cornets by pur.: J. M’L. M. Grieves, 
Gent., v. Gascoigne, who rets., Feb. 16; Hon. H. Pitt, v. Viscount 
Fordwich, Feb. 27; To be Adjt.: Lt. I. P. Cosby v. Shelley, who 
Regt. of Light Drags. : 
Cor. E. Ellis to be Lt. by pur. vice Ainslie, prom., March 16, 1830.— 
6th Reg. of Drags.: Lt. G. Vandeleur, from the hb. p. to be Lt. v. ON. 
Segrave, who excs. rec. diff., March 16, 1530.—Coldstream Reg. of 
Ft. Gds.: Ens. and Lt. Lord M. W. Graham to be Lt. and Capt. by 
pur. v. Lord Graves, who rets., March 16, 1830.—Ist Reg. of Foot: | 
Lt. A. J. Lawrence from b. p. to be Lt. v. W. R. Burrow, who excs. 
rec. diff., March 16, 1830.—3d Do.: To be Lts.: Ens. J. Johnstone, | 
without pur. v. 8. Robbins, who rets. upon h. p. as Ens. of the 15th F. | 

j 





March 16, 1830; Ens. D. M. Cameron by pur. v. Keayon, who rets., 
March 17, 1830; To be Ens.: Ens. W. A. Ward from h.p. of the Leth 
I’. v. Johnstone, Mar. 16, 1530; G. Lonsdale, Gent. by pur. v. Came- 
ron, Mar. 17, 1830.—5th Do.: Lt. R. FP. Poore from the h.p. to be Lt. | 
v. Thomas Le Merchant Saumarez, who exc. rec. diff., Mar. 16, 1820. | 
—13th Do.: Lt. R. Bolton, from the h.p. to be Lt. v. Moorhouse, app. 
to the 65th F., Mar. 16, 1830.—17th Do.: Lt. W. R. Ball, from the 
h.p. 71st F. to be Lt. v. Allez, app. to the 53d P., Mar. 16, 1830.—20th 
Do.: Lt. C. J. Berguer, from the b.p. to be Lt. v. Palmer, whose app. 
has not taken place, Mar. 16, 1830.—29th Do.: Lt. C. W. Webster, 
from h.p. 3ist F to be Lt. v P. S. F. Gerald, who exc., Mar. 16, 1830— 
Gen. Lord C, H. Somerset, from the Ist W. 1. Regt., to be 
Col., v. Gen. SirJ. C. Sherbrooke, dec., Feb. 22, 1830.—48th Do. : 
Brevet Maj. J. Agnew, from h. p. Malta Regt., to be Capt., v. Greville, 
who rets., March 16, 1830.—53d Do.: Lt. J. H. Allez, from the 17th 
Foot, to be Lt. v. C. Binstead, who rets. upon h. p. 71st Foot, March 
16, 1830.—56th Do.: Lt. H. Moorhouse, from the 13th Foot, to be 
Lt., v. J. H. Humphrey, who rets, upon h. p., March 16, 1830.—75th 
Do.: Capt. F. Hammond to be Maj., by pur., v. Browne, prom. ; Lt. 
J.D. King to be Capt., by pur., v. Hammond; Ens. W. Sutton, to 
be Lt.,by pur., v. King; G. Collier, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Sutton; March 16, 1930.—83d Do.: Lt. R. Colquhoun to be Capt., 
by pur., v. Mee, who rets.; Ens. G. Blakeney to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Colquhoun; Ens. J. Pringle, from 92d Foot, to be Ens., v. Blakeney, 
March 16, 1830.—92d Do.: R. Cross, Gent. to be Ens., by pur, v. 
Pringle, app. to the 83d Foot, March 16, 1830.—95th Do.: J.J. Whit- 
ting, Gent, to be Ens., without pur., v. Northeydec., Mar. 16, 1630— 
Rifle Brigade: Lt. A. J. Lawrence, from the Ist F. to be Lt. v. R. 
H. E. White, who rets. upon h. p. Ist F., March 17th 1830; Ist W. 1. 
Regt: Maj. Gen. Sir P. Maitland, K. C. B., to be Col. v. G. Lord C. 
H. Somerset, app. to 33d F., Feb. 22, 1830; Capt. W. W. Ashe, from 
bh. p. 39th F., to be Capt v. Wemyss, who rets. March 16th 1830. 
Unattached.— Maj. B. C, Browne, from the 75th F., to be Lt. Col. of 
Inf. by pur. Lt. C, P. Ainslie, from the 4th Light Dregs. to be Capt. of 
Inf. by pur. Lt. G. Weston, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Capt. of 
Inf. by pur. March 16th 1330. Brevet.—Capt. J. Gallwey, of the 6th 
F., to be Maj. in the Army, Ang. 12th 1829. Memoranda.—Lt. Col. 
H. Smart, of the Royal Engineers, has been allowed to ret. from the 
Service by the sale of an unatt. Commission, March 16th 1830.—The 
date of Maj. E. F. Boys’s Commission in the 45th F., is to be Feb. 3d 
1£29 instead of Dec. 24th 1829. 

Whitehall, March 3.—The King has been pleased to nominate and 
arouses Vice-Admiral Sir Thos. ress Martin, Knight Comma nder of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the said Most Honourable Military Order, vice Admiral Sir 
George Montagu, deceased. 





——<—>— 
FRANCE. 

The following summary is from the French papers. 

The address of the Chamber of Deputies was presented to the King 
onthe 18th March. After it was read, the King repiied in the follow- 
ing terms:— 











would be found to give incomparably greater relief to the country 
than a remission of so much taxation. The motion was then with- 
trawn 


The House of Commons was engaged, on the 17, 18, and 19, in 
fiscussions onthe state of the country. Near the close of the third 
day's debate, Mr. O'Connell rose to speak, but was put down by cries 
of “ Question" “Adjournment,” &c. He then attempted to have the 
debate adjourned over until the 22d, that he might have a chance of 
speaking ; but he was voted down 441 to9! Finally, however, the 
debate was adjourned over to the 23d, . 

Ia the Commons, on the 22d, Mr. O'Conne!! presented a petition 
praying tor a repeal of the Union between England and Ireland 
tate, perhaps, will be best known by the words of Mr. Hume, who, in 
delending the Hon, Member from the attacks of almost all those who 
spoke on the question, said, “it was his duty to present it, but he had 
not given a single opinion on the subject at which it aimed.” 

Mr. Peel appeared at the bar of the House with a message from the 
King, for increasing the number of Judges 

House of Commons, 23d March.—The question of emancipating the 
Jews was postponed to the Sth April. " 

Inthe House of Lords, on the 22th alt. Lord Holland enquired of 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the negotiations 
entered upon by England respeeting Portagal in 1823 and "29 had 
come toan end? when the negotiation on the part of Frauce. alluded 
to in the King’s late speech, was commenced, and whether England 
was a party, and how thereto? And whether the negotiations were 
with the House of Braganza, or the de facto government of Portugal’? 
The Eariof Aberdeen said that the negotiations with Don Pedro, 
commenced in 1828, closed without any beneficial result, and that the 
tatercourse with the House of Braganza could searcely be called ne- 
gotiations. ‘Phe communication of France was recognized, he said 
by the Eaglish government, and it could also hardly be calleda nego- 
tration. England was not acting asecondary part. He knew of no 
uMerior measures to be pursued. 





Its 


* Gentlemen—I have heard the Address which you have just read 
to me on the part of the Chamber of Deputies. [had reckoned upon 
the coacurrence of the two Chambers to effect the good I had contem- 
plated, with a view to consolidate the happiness of my people. It is 
} with pain [ hear the Deputies declare that on their part this concur- 

rence does not exist. 

“LT annoanced to you, in my Speech, my resolutions ; they are im- 
| mutable. The interests of my people forbid me to deviate from them. 
| ‘*My Ministers will make known to you my will.” 

The Deputation then retired, and the Ministers remained in confer- 
ence with the King. ‘The prorogation took place ou the following 
day—the proclamation for which was couched in the following terms: 
* CHARLES, by the Grace of God, &c. 
| _ “ The Session of the Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Depu- 
| ties of the Departments is prorogued to the Ist of September next 

“ The present proclamation shall be carried to the Chamber of De- 
puties, by our Ministers of the Interior and of the Marine. 

“Given at Paris, at the Palace of the Tuilieres, March 19, A. D. 1830, 
and in the 6th year of our reiga. (Signed) CHARLES. | 
By the King. “ The Minister of the Interior, | 
(Signed) MONTBEL.” | 

The President continued, Gentlemen, aceording to the terms of 
| the law, the Chamber mast instantly separate.” 

Upon uttering these words, the President left the chair. Cries of | 
Vive le Roi! immediately proceeded from the extreme Droit, and were 
repeated upon the branches of the Droit, the centre Droit anda part of | 
} the centre Gauche. The Deputies of the Droit waved their hats and 
| clapped their hands; the Gauche maintained silence, and several Hon. 
} Deputies laughed on seeing the agitation of those opposite to them. 
| The shout of Vire le Roi having died away, several Deputies of the 

Gauche exclaimed Vive la Charle! upon which those of the Droit 

drowned their voices with reiterated cries of Vire le Roi ! 

A gentleman of about 40 years of age, and wearing an order, who 

Was in one of the Tribunes Reservees above the Cole Droit, leaned over, 

and said in a distinct voice—Messieurs, Vive le Roi, ef la Charle ! 














|ehius. The Islands of Euba@a, Seyros, and the Cyclades, wij 
| * ™ a) 1a 
| long tothe new State.—London Cour. : 


| fire was mortally 
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«Tpril 7. 
Le 
M. De Lepive exclaimed, a bas la Tribune! ° , 


rise lo some remonstrances, but the members = ~ ©1Clamatiog 5 
ries were cleared without difficulty. parated, ang the pa, 

As the Hon. Deputies left the House, the ; 
merous inquirers, all anxious to learn the cosa of tented by» 

The Chamber of Peers likewise assembled at hee sitting. : 
the minutes of the last sitting bad been adopted K c 
nac delivered to the Chancellor the Royal Proclamation 
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GREECE. 

The Augsburg Gazette proiesses to give, from authority, the 
thern boundary of the new State of Greece. It describes j 3 = 
was done in this paper abovea month ago, viz. as beginning « 
westward at the mouth of the Aspropotamus or Achetans Do 
the Lake of Vrachori and the Peak of Mount Oeta, sie oat 
reaches the Gulf of Zeitoun, near the mouth of the Hellada or Soe 

The following are the principal articles of the Protocol of Lond 
of 4th January :—The Russian Ambaesador having declared that . 
10th article of the treaty of Adrianople did not hinder the ote 
taking, with regard to Greece, the measures that they judged conve 
nieut, declaration from the Porte, stating that she adhered to the reso 
lutions on the conference of London, was communicated The fo 


lowing points were in couseqnence agreed on :—1. That an or 


mistice shall be published. 2. That Greece shall be indene 
3. That the limits, according to the wish of the Porte shall be from 0 
mouth of the Aspropotamus to the Gulf of Zeitoun, Negropont, tue 
Islands of the Devil, and the Cyclades being included. 4 The Go. 
vernment of Greece shall be Monarchical and hereditary 5. A re 
procal amnesty shall be proclaimed by the Ottoman and Grecieg 
Governments. 6. Each of the three Courts shall bave the faculty of 
guaranteeing this arrangement. 7. The effects of the guarantee shall 
be decided herealter. ¢. The settlement of thé Frontiers will he 
made by the Commissioners of the three Powers. 

The following from the Augsburg Gazette sets forth the conditions 
upon which Prince Leopold accepts the sovereignty of the county.— 
It is, we think, to be lamented, that his desire to have the fine islands 
of Samos and Candia incorporated into his kingdom could pot \e 
granted. But still, much ss Gone tor Greece : 

Augsburg, 14th March.—The Gazeite Universelle publishes under 
the London head, the following letter: 

“ The frequent conference between the Ambassadors of France snd 
Russia and Lord Aberdeen, have reference to theexecution of \e 
protocol of 6th January. Prince Leopold refused the sovereignty 
Greece unless certain conditions were ‘granted him. These wee 
the incorporation of the islands of Candia and Samos with te 
new State of Greece; the guaranty by the interposing powers 
a Greek loan ; the promise that a division of French troops should re 
maia in Greece at the expense of the French government; and eg 
cially entire protection against every sort of attack on the part of the 
Turks. It was difficult in accordance with the principles heretolore 
professed by all the powers, to assent to these demands; yet they were 
so much committed to Prince Leopold, and attached so much unpor- 
tance to his nomination, that every thing possible, was done to satwiy 
his wishes. After long discussions, the required protection against the 
Turks, the stay during a year of a French division, and the guaranty « 
a loan, which the amount is hereafter to be determined, were gran'e: 
but Sainos and Candia were refused. The Prince was still dissatisied 
When, however, he became convinced that further demands would te 
ineffectual, he proposed that at least the Greek inhabitants ot these 
islands should be placed under the protection of Greece. But thispr 
position was also rejected ; for the Porte and Greece being both 
quired to proclaim an amnesty. the Porte might have thought itse & 
liberty not to execute this stipulation. After infinite difficulty, the 
gotiation was broughit to a successful close ; and Prince Leopold having 


nde: 


| renounced his pretensions upon Samos and Candia, was, by @ proto 


of February, recognized as Sovereign Prince of Greece.” 
—j— 
ITEMS. . 

Sir Robert Townshend Farquhar, Bart. died on the 16th Mar he 
Whitehall. Sir Edmund Nagle, K.C.B. and Groom of the Be 
chamber, died in March last at East Molesy, in Surrey. —li is € 
rently reported that Mr. Alex. Baring is about to be raised to the pee 
age.—Court Journal Arctic Expedition.—The Moniteur states © 
Capt. Ross's expedition to the Arctic Pole bas safely reached the‘ , 
degree of north latitude. ‘I'he steam-boat has traversed the e 
dangerous seas of the globe. But, wishing to touch at the coas 
Spitzbergen, she was overtaken by a violent gale of wind, which ¢ / 
ried away her maintopmast. Owing to a very fortunate acct ent.e 
pecially in a region where no spars proper to repair such a aoe a 
be expected to be procured, au English vessel happened tog od 
the ice, and was therefore abandoned by its « rew, when her mane 
was taken out by the steamer, as weil as (be provisions — 
were requisite for continuing the voyage to the Pole.—La a 
has published a reply to those passages in Moore's Memon ~ "1 dif 
her family are charged with undue interference in the con} ‘Price ~ 
ences existing between herself and her late lord. ——Mr a 
given up his lease of Drury-lane Theatre, in consequence, we hal 
rv to say, of the losses be has sustained there Report ary i re 
lowing gentlemen as among the competitors to “er “4 “ 
concern: Mr. Durant, Mr. C. Wright, Mr. Buno, M ap ~e 
Mr. Hughes. Preparations for the expedition — ne oe 
tinue to be prosecuted with vigor. Thirty-two thousar chnaye 
be embarked at Toulon, which is to be the effective wr hetwent 
pedition. —On the 20th March a duc | tonk piace _r Sis? 
Captain Smith of the 22d vegiment of toot, and . inl the 
O'Grady, Esq., son of Baroen O'Grady, in whic ' tbe a ahr a ee 
; wounded, the ballet entering ne righ ss Fanst 
brough bis bo “ he Margeis 

yesterday at © 
f Sir Robert 
use, Esset.—— 
Courier #7 — 
don, that Cos 
of the thre? 
sfiroed 








yi ibe 


vr 





diately over the hip and passing t 
daughter of Mr. and Lady Theodosia Biigh, niece ; 
Londonderry and the Earl of ag) aon ae 

se ’s Church, Hanover-square, to George, sv" © 
por gar Wexford, Baronet, od of Welhension +8 | 
A Country Bank of England is in agitaion.-~~ : 
“ Authentic intelligence has been received in a - 
Capo d'Istrias ts busy in seeking to counteract the a, we 
Allied Courts, respecting Greece.” ——Alde: — oon aul 
in the House of Commons, on the 12th ult. the 
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“ in tee On amend the laws relating to the mary, oe ibe 
abteg vital punishment in many cases. Mr. oO one ; 
don on the 25th, ona professional visit to Ireland. 
for which be Lad been retained with a fee of eight 


he expedition to Cuba, according to a letter 


thousand bankrupteies in the capital ——Mr. Peel has given 
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argue @ cause, , 

4 guineas. —— : he 8 
andre’ se dated 5th March, would sail from the port on the > . h 
ve ne hip of the line, one frigate, two corvettes, and ole 


sof one § ty mae : 
ae 4* dee the transports. The “ grand expedition destined 


gd we which the above is to form a@ part, itis expected iil put 
+ Mesic®, ot 22,000 troops, and no doubt is en- 


sea i Magen et age Saga A meeting of between three and 
fined F Me sadness was held at Leeds onthe 18th of March, to pett- 
—_ = “for much more extensive retrenchments, 
2 Pee jiminished, and “ for the purpose of petitioning tor the 
sation MAY hp aa representation of the people in Parliament. 
capes re late debate Mr. Peel took occasion to announce to 


+h urse ot é . ? ad 

ee that the Doke of Northamberlaod bad intimated his desire 
ag ool. of his salary as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the 
‘ « 





up . . ne "a7 is 
a ving been gradually raised since the year 1éw%, _ 
"7 " a7 000. ‘This announcement was received with lou 
WAN 0 at’ . 


. Letters and papers from the menulacturing districts state 


on pct § tle 
, wages have advanced 4 little. ag ee | 
nof the Four Per Cents.—This forenoon, about 11 o’clock, 
s given at the stock exchange: : 
y Stock to be created on interest at the rate of £3 10s Per Cent 
: po the interest to be payable on the Sth January and 5th July 
yore and not to be paid off until the Sth January, 1840 
tb a of new 4 Per Cents who shall not signify their dissent, 
, ~ e for every £100 of the new 4 per cent Annuities, £100, in 
e new 34 per ct. Stock. The first dividend of the new 3 1-2 gi" 
sock to be payable on ihe Sth January, Idol. _, he said new 313 
wer eent Stock not to be liable to redemption until Sth January, 1540 
Stocks.—Four o'clock, Consols, 924 5-8. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. RAMSBOTTOM. 

Dear B.—It isa long while since ] wrote to you, but Thave been in 
, pick of trubbles about my famlie. Lavy's youngest has been vascil- 
ted. and the various matter did not take a feckt—so that she tuck the 
mall pock natrally, and 1 tear will be very much pitied when she 
ymesto grow up—however, I must right you a short letter. “ 

You Remember my lemontations about the removal of the Woch- 
men—I have quit changed my mind, and am all forthe new blue Pe- 
esse. More specially since what I see they are going to do, to keep 
‘nem always ready to put out fires—-they rehearsed their revolutions 

e day last week, and, according to the noosepapers, beat Mounsbeer 
Shabby* out and out—but they does it by wearing Ass-beastos jackets, 
—by which means they minds fires no more than that young woman 
weread of who lived a hundred years in a Fir-nest—I mean Sally 
Mander 

What a nice man Mr. Mars must be, who is one of the heads of the 
Pelisse, to take such care to distinguish the fires—I have often seen 
bis name up agin the walls, and never knew what it meant, with F. P. 
foreit—where it says ‘‘ Westminster Main—always charged.’'t I 
w sure we hoe a grate deal to Mr. Peat—Sir Ricuanp Burney never 
toat no fires that Lever heard of, nor any body, except the fire In- 

ns, who do it with a wetness to it. 

My poor grand-child has been so bad, that I have not been able to 
eeournew Moll Pomona at Common Garden, but I hear she over 
ws the house with people and with tiers—I could not stir out and 
ave little Jacinta, she has had nothing to eat or drink for these three 
eks, but some tappyochre and a glass of white wine delighted with 
water. 

Only think of the Argand Rooms being burned down, and the En- 
cish Uproar House inthe Strand—I{ hope this last will be bult up agin, 
tr I think English talons should be encurridged, and I do love our na- 

ve wobblers, they are so much more tuching than the High talians— 

‘forthe French hactors, Porrer and Crup and those, they are very 
iney in their whey, but not to compare with our hone Thisbeans in 
Common Garden or Dreary Lane. 

Ob, Law! what do you think of Lady Eptxzonovucn? is not her’sa 
cirous tail, to think of leaving such a handsome man as her husband 

raforaying prince? I suppose my Lord will get married again, to 
heep the title in the right line—he has no liair apparent now, I believe. 

! can add no moor at present, forthe Physicking is come ; and as I 
must give him his phee, | may as wellinsult him, and get all [ean ont of 

mn, for now that sacinta is better, lL pompshim for the noose of the 
to mond, which these Dogturs know more off than most peepil 
‘will wright soon agen, and give you a hysterical account of all our 

wceeduns. Adoo, chair B., yours, D. RAMSBOTTOM. 
a 

* Chaubert the fire eater. 

x, Main F. P., written on a board, refers to the situation of the Fire 
Mug, by drawing which, water is always procured in abundance. 


‘t. George's Society. —The Forty-ourth Anniversary of this Benevo- 
nt Institution, will be celebrated on the 23d inst. at the Bank Coffee 
is¢—Dinner on the table at 5 o'clock Members, and Englishmen 
‘ enide nls, Who wish to dine with the Society, will be furnished 
ickets, on application to Henry Jackson, William Barraclough, 


vard Hardy, James Blackstock, Jose ph Sands, Dr. Pennell, Stew- 








April 17 
‘ Eachange at New York on London 60 days 73 iper cent. 
aye Lakin Ay S ©F> TP Ow) 
SA > ce "i Lp 8 =< Q 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1830. 
“He continued prevalence of easterly winds has walted to the port 
vense number of vessels from I urope in passages of extraor 
Y and enti ely unparalleled rapidity. The particulars have 
feat length in the daily journals, but it seems proper to 
h record a few of the most remarkable instances. 
J > - . “ 
v ™ r Capt Britton, 15 days from Tory Island, Ireland 
Chas apt. McMichael Liverpool, 13 days from land to land 
' we lagne ( apt Rol inson, from Havre. 16 days from S« illy. 


see! 


. ; ( apt Howes, Liverpool t Boston, 13 days, C. C 
Jubilee, and ) 


We : nd brig Joseph, trom Live rpool, 18 days. 
° rh my mf pt I o 





George Connine Cans . ger,) Sailed m Liverpool in com- 
P ; ; yt pany, arrived on the same day,— 
Bs Capt. Britt $20 cuys’ passage. 

; a Vessels we are in the receipt of London papers to the 
Fur pean intelligence poured upon us by these nu- | 
~~ -* Fenders it diffienlt to present the reader with any satis- 

, t. The most important t » from England is the great 

- me O81 Char lor of the Exchequer on the financial 

; ' n. This document we have given without abridze- 
+ Mie vn ‘ ind in the preceding columns. The creat plan ol 
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Commons that he intended to move for leave | stated in our paper of last week. 


that the | 


arte om eat & : 
parts, malt and hops, upon which the 
| 


| made in other branches of expenditure amounting to £1,500,000, as 
The experiment is a hazardous 
one, and Mr. Goulborn himself does not seem to be without his ap- 
prebensions. Still he relies on the expected resuscitation of trade, 


Which will instantly increase the consumption of every excisable com- 
modity in the Kingdom—ihe yet latent energies of the couniry—and 


| | the patriotism of the people, should his expectations not be fully realized. 


| In fact, he bespoke the indulgence and mercy of Parliament at the close 
ol bis speech in the event of the failure of his plans. The Goverument, 
l we think, have been right in resorting to the expedient, as it is produc- 
| tive of the double effect of relieving the poorer classes ef a grievous and 
| burthensome impos!. and of showing a landable consideration for the 
| Wishes and the sufferings of the people. Nothing, perhaps, can more 
strongly mark the power of the popular voice—when reasonably and 
constitutionally raised—in the Coancils of Great Britain; on the other 
iand ii woust be acknowledged, that any concession on the part of Go 
verninen|, or any considerntion for the sufferings of the country which 
|may be manifested on the part of its rulers, have never be en lost on 
the generous and confiding people who compose the British nation 
Phe Dake of Wellington, then, may continve bis reforms, and the 
Finance Minister may continue to deprive bitnself of the vast resour- 
ces of the revenue, let but the people be satisfied of the integrity of 
their motives, and Parliament will never forsake them, nor will the 
nation ever cease to support them. ‘This we take to be an inherent 
principle in the English character. 
The industry of Parliament is beyond all precedent. 





Mr. Wilmot 
ward oo the 10th of March, and the subject having immediate re- 


a satisfactory report of the proceeding. We cannot too much ad- 
mire the views of the Colonial Minister, who is in favour of a ra- 
tional and voluntary emigration, particularly to the Canadas, (where 
its good effects have been abundantly manilested under the manage 
ment of Mr. Peter Robinson and Mr. Buchanan,) but thinks that the 
permanent relief of Ireland is to be sought in the adoption of measures 
for the general melioration of that ,country at home. Promote its 
active industry, and you bave at once a remedy tor pauperism, and 
cause an overflowing treasury. It is most gratifying to learn, that 
the cultivation of waste tracts is hourly becoming an object of para- 
mount importance to people of wealth and abundant capital. 

On the 22d of March Mr. O'Connell presented a petition to the 

Touse of Commons from the town and county of Drogheda, praying 
for arepeal of the Irish Union. It is impossible to describe the tem- 
per with which the petition was received. Every member who spoke, 
notexcepting Mr. Hume, uttered the most unqualified repropation 
of the prayer of the petition, and we predict that Mr. O'C, will not 
very soon present such another to the British Parliament. Judging 
from the reports of what took place, never was a project more 
promptly put down; even Mr. O'Connell himself spoke not in its 
tavour. 

We learn from the last London paper received, that notice has 
been given that the Four per Cent Stock is to be reduced to three 
and a half, and redeemable at the optioa of the Government in ten 
years. We are not exactly aware what amount of saving will be 
effected by this operation. 

The price of Cotton at Liverpool bas advanced, and the general 
business of the country begins te wear an improving and more cheer- 
ing aspect. 





Charles the Tenth has at length resolved to set the liberals at defi 


ance. This was tolerably clear from the tenor of his speech on open 


ing the chambers; but it bas since been rendered certain by the sud- 
den prorogation which followed immediately upon the address of 
the Deputies in reply to the royal communication. 
will now be rid of the annoyance of the Chambers until September 
and the supplies having last year been voted a twelvemonth in ad 
vance according to the conditions of the charter, no serious embar 


to bring about a better state of things and a more friendly feeling to- 
wards himself and his colleagues. 

The step thus taken is a bold one, and boldness and decision are 
requisite ingredients in every Government, particularly that of France; 
still we may be allowed to doubt the absolute policy of the measare 
The majority which carried the address against the Ministers amount- 


and personal attachment to the reigning sovereign. 
tionable words in fact were as fullows: 

“ Sire, our loyalty and our fidelity oblige us to assert that this con- 
currence [unanimity between the government and people] does not 
really exist. An unjust mistrust of the sentiments and reason of 
France is the principle which now governs the Administration. Your 
subjects view it with pain, because it is insulting to them; they also 
view it with anxiety, beeause it threatens their liberties. Bat sucha 
mistrust can find no access to the heart of your Majesty. No, Sire, 
| France is as great an enemy of anarchy as your Majesty is of des- 

potism. She deserves that your Majesty should rely on her loyalty, 
a3 she relies on your promises.” 

Now as 12] members out of 420 could be found to object evento 
| this censure, and as the Polignae cabinet had in fact committed no 
| act for which their condnect as faithful ministers could be fairly im- 
| peached, is it too much to suppose that by a steady and impartial 

course, and a manifest regard to the rights of the people by the Go- 
vernment, that these forty members could not have been propitiated? 
But the die is now cast, and all Lopes of an accommodation between 
the present Minisiry and the opposition must be at an end. The 
liberals must now succumb, a dissolutien and re-election of the 
IN\ ambers must be resorted to, or the Ministers must be displaced, 
| 
} 
] 
| 








We have no apprehension of a re-enactment of the bloody tragedy 
of the Revolution, for France has now no real grievances. The Go- 
must be sensible of 
retara of the Bour- 
Liberty is firmiv seated in France, and never more will be 
| driven from its soil. The Charter pre , and the Bourbons have 
| not deviated from the Charter; they know well that they would for- 
feit the friendship of the European powers who restored them to the 
| throne did they attempt to re-establish the ancient tyranny. The 
| present difficulty has been « levellers and revolutionists, 
and by a set of political writers who know not how to enj vy their 


wulk of the people 


strong, and the 


the t lessings they do and have enjoye 1 since 


vernment ts 
the 
bons. 


fects! 


used by 


new fledged liberties. A striking evidence of the truth of our opi- 
nions is, that the Funds sustain their elevation, that the Government 
is every where obeyed with alacrity, and that the credit of the 





nation is 


on tue 


ur impaired The nest arrivals will enable us to sey more 





§U) 
The Harpers have published Mr. Galt's last novel Lawrie Tod: 
from which we have already made extracts. The bero of this tale is 
an active and industrious Scotchman in this city; other in fact 
than the celebrated Florist and Seedsman, whose fine establishment in 
is so generally ks We have authority 
storv of Lawrie Todd are subst 


1ec 
ject 


no 


Aberty 


wo 
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author having had f 
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residing at 
since. We shall give some further extracts next ween 
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Horton’s motion for an extensive plan of em:gration was brought for- | 


ference to the Colonies, we have presented what we trust will be | 


The Cabinet 


rassments to the measures of the Government can be offered for some 


uronths to come. In the mean time, the Prince Polignac hopes by a 
vigorous prosecution of the war with Algiers, and other measures, 


ed to only forty, and the address ifself was full of loyal expressions 
Its only objec- 


for stating that } 
intially true, the 
equent opportunities of conversing with his hero | 
American Hotel in Broadway, a year or two 
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and servant. Mr R, Cochren arrived in the G Densins Cc Crei 
. , apt. re . 
i ton of the Blast Regt., and brother, sailed yesterday inthe Bri — 
—>— 


| MR. DICKSON’S NARRATIVE. 


Mexican Banditti. 
| [Oar readers will recollect in the Newspapers, about a twelvemonth 
ago, the account of an attack made Upon & party of travellers proceed- 
ing from Mexico to the coast, in which all but one were destroyed by 
banditti, the survivor, Mr. Dickson, having mirac ulously ae with 
numerous wounds; the follow ing is that gentleman's narrative of his 
preservation. ] 
The carriage rolled on through a shaded ravine, on our journey to 
the coast. All my companions had gradaally dropped po Ls I = 
was dozing and waking at intervals. I have some confused recollec- 
ion of being asleep and dreaming ; whatever it was, my eyes were clo- 
sed in perfect furgetiuiness. Suddenly, the discharge of Gre-erms in 
front aroused me. ‘The holster pistols were lying outhe cushion at 
my side ; UL grasped them instir Clively, and sprang from my seat. 


One, twa, three, hall a dozen horsemen armed and masked, were in 
a moment round the carriage 


“ Alto! co—jos!” they vociferated ; “ 
“Hat” cried I, levelling my pistol, 
| of the band staggered forward 








surrender, surrender, ye dogs!" 
andio an instant the foremost 
and fell; his horse bounded past the 
| carriage with an empty saddle N——, there goes one!” I exclaim 
j ed, * now for the other; and ere the words parted from my lips a se 
| cond of the brigands shared his fate . 

I saw them for a moment cows ring on their saddles—in the next, a 
second discharge look piace, and two more fell on N—'s side. The 
sinoke filled the carriage. I disengaged another pistol from the sash 
pocket, for we were well prepared—not a word was spoken—a moment 
sfgtenme interest weeded was bit « monet hen dan 
) , ‘ roop of horsemen, masked and armed, Alling 
| the air with horrid ye lls and imprecations 

| “Now !—now, N—— !" cried I hoarse ly, “we shall have ii; but 
they shall buy us dearly.” 

“ For God's sake, Santiago, fire not,” shrieked R——; we are lost 
peed, and in the instant came a crashing volley from their carbines, 
| dashing the panels of the carriage to pieces, and the shouts and tramp 
} of horses, and forms half seen, came rushing upon us 
| Again and again were seen the straggling flashes in front, in rear, on 
| every side of our devoted carriage. The air resounded with the yells, 
| and groans, and shouts of the brigands that encircled us, even as their 

forms gleamed amidtve smoke. Curses were heard, loud and furious. 
as a comrade fell by our Gre. Enveloped in the smoke, unable to see 
and half suffocated, I stood with one t 

carbine in my band. All at once there was a hush; not a sound wes 
beard; till the current of air sweeping through the carriage wafted 
away the smoke which filled it, and displayed their lances and sabres 
glistening in the sun. “ 

Oh that momen: !—I feel it even now: the blood rushed to my 
heart, retreated, then closed with icy coldness in my veins—my car 
bine ie prey raised it again in indecision. 1 glanced arvound me— 
my eye fellon N——; I started in horror and surprise, for the blood 
was issuing copiously from a wound in his head Good God!" Lex 
claimed, my carbine falling from my hand. “N——!'—bat he spoke 
not; he seemed dead; andthe warm blood was streaming from bis 
countenance: he had fellen back on the seat—hef almost seemed 
smiling—poor fellow! he was quite dead. T tore my cravat from my 
neck,—it was the work of a moment—-and 1 tried to staunch the wound 
jin bishead. Ethought I had succeeded—alas! again the blood came 
| oozing, and gushing through the bandage with increased vehemence 
I became very sick and faint, and as 1 turned in anguish from my friend 

I staggered and fell backward—my heart felt icy cold. 

“ Picaro, co—jo !" cried one of the bandits, making a thrast at me 
| through the window with his sabre; “ your arms, co—jo!" Mechani 
, | cally T raised my carbine and banded it to him, for 1 felt incapable o 
.| defence. As TI lifted my arm to give it him, something pressed against 
my side. I heard the discharge of fire-arms, and a sudden Liow against 
my breast, which sent me bounding up against the roof of the carriage 
I staggered on one side, fell against the vorner of the cushion, and 
writhed for a moment in borrid pain. I then thought I was shot, and 
| imagined that the brigands seeing me still standing up in the carriage 
would fire again. Lhad presence of mind left to fall down among the 
bodies of my companions, where I lay for the time nearly suffocated 
with shortaess of breath and dreadful thrilling pain. 

The order to form was now given, and the whole of the robbers 
came round the carriage in silence: the curtains of the windows were 
drawn, and the mules moved on: they did so fora few paces, but the 
road becoming very stony, the carriage paused, unable to proceed 
The brigands, finding that the mules were not capable of drawing it 
over the stones, dismounted, and some of them applying their shoul 
ders to the wheels, tried to proceed; the others got infuriated by the 
delay, and commenced abusing the postilions. I heard one of them 
named Juan, reply, in a dogged manner. “Cut him down,” eried 
one; “ Abayo conel co—jo,"’ vocilerated another; then instantly came 
the clashing of swords aud the groanof some one wounded. I saw 
nothing of it, for] was lying bleeding at the bottom of the carriage 
and the curtains were close. They at length succeeded in eatricating 
the carriage from the stony ground—and away it rolled towards the 
forest hard by without farther interruption. [had been burt in the 
breast, and the pain seemed concentrated in one part, so that, hadI 
not heard the report of fire-arms, [should have imagined it only a 
stunning blow from some blunt instrument. I was completely brea 
less for a few minutes, so much so, that I panted dreadfully lor respi 
ration; however, as the carriage proceeded, my breathing began tu 
fee! somewhat alleviated, and the pain became gradually less acute 
I now for the first time considered the dangerous position in which I 
was, and felt an inclination to look cautiously around me 

I glanced upwards at the countenance of poor N——, he was quite 
dead, and had fallen a little ont of bis former position, from the mo 
tion of the carriage I turned away my gaze in horror and sorrow te 
Juan R-—; he was breathing beavily, the blood was issuing from 
seven or eight places of his body, hiseyes were quite shat. IL remain 
ed looking at him ina fised stare, till soon his breathing became almost 
impercept his eyes slightly opened, and then he breathed no 
more | bottom of the carriage was swimming in blood. My 
wound was bleeding fast, and in order to staunch it I pressed in part 
of my dress; in doing so I made a slight movement of my person 
in that instant the females with us, who appeared to be wounded, per 
ceiving it, whispered me for God's enke to keep motionless. I re 
| mained for a moment, listening to their ejaculations of “Ave 
Maria! audi nos pecador que soy yo.—Senora Guadalupe de nuestros 
pecados,” and running over their paternosters. Then, for the first 
} time, I thought of religion, and I too tried to pray. Oh! l cannot, 
| will not, dare not die,” groaned Ito myself; “impossilile! I cannot 
| die And then Ithought of every mode of escape which I could 
| possibly haveachance of. had nearly brought my mind to the 
resolution of offering my services to enlist amongst them, when a 
| pause in the motion of the carriage took place, and all the preceding 
j scene passed burriedly through my mind and half defined The car 
| tains of the earrrage were drawn, and a stern voice cried luudis 
Are they ail dead? 
replied the lady, trembling and weeping, “ 5i Senor, sun 
Ob ! have mercy, good capallero, and spare oar lives 
| The curtains were hastily drawn,and the seme stern vouwe Con 
manded them to basten their pace. 

At the instant that the curtains were opened, and I heard the harsh 
voice inquiring after our death, I felt a cold thrilling senselion spread 
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But yet the thought of death ! ‘twas very bitter to die unprepared.” 
I clenched my teeth together in my agony, and felt I would not die. 
Oh! those dreadful moments—wild, horrid moments! 

Farther and farther we rolled into the woods, and [I even heard the 
howling of the blast through the forest, and among the piue-trees. 
1 was perfectly myself. There I lay, the warm bivod oozing from my 
side at every motion of the carriage. 

“ Yes!” thought I, a sudden idea striking me, “ there is one chance 
et left me. I must feign myself dead. ‘They may suppose me killed 
ike the others; and after they are gone, I may crawl away for assist- 

ance.” Grasping at the instant thought, I seized convulsively th. 
cravat still wet with N——’s blood, and steeped it in the gory pooi 
which swam on the bottom of the carriage. 

The blood came gushing from my side with the fresh exertion I had 
made. I held both my hands close to it, and catching the blood in 
the hollow of my hand, bathed my face and hair init. I awaited 
with anxious expectation the moment which was to decide my fate. 
At last Lheard the cry to halt, and then came the heavy tramp of 
numerous feet as the thieves alighted. 

“ Place the videttes,” cried one loudly; “see if the Captain is re- 
turning, and the rest of you form quickly round the carriage to pillage 
the bodies and equipage.” “‘ Now!” thought I, ‘ courage and presence 
of mind for a moment, and ali will be safe.” They came in silence to 
the carriage door, and while it turned on its hinges I fell back as if 
motionless. I was eaught by some one; his hand was thrust and 
twined among my hair, which was long and in ringlets; he paused 
fora moment. | remained still and without motion, as if I had been 
actually dead. It was a horrid, suffocating effort; for he grasped my 
hair with one hand, while perhaps with the other he was ready to 
plunge bis dagger to my heart, if T betrayed the least sign of life. 

He seemed on the instant satisfied with bis scrutiny, for he raised 
my body up and commenced searching for doubloons and money. 
He found a few pieces on my dress, and then searched with his hand 
round my waist for the belt where travellers generally conceal their 
treasures. I now found an opportunity for breathing, but so slowly 
and imperceptily, that the brigand remained in ignorance. Finding 
no belt as he had expected, he muttered an imprecation, and with his 
open hand struck me a severe blow on the face ; then grasping me by 
the limbs, he lifted me up and threw me with violence out of the car- 
riage on the grass. 

I fell with a severe blow on my head; but instantly mindful of my 
stratagem, composed my limbs as if they bad lost all power of motion. 
‘The brigands came round me as I fell. “Es un Ingles, co—jo!” said 
one, triumphantly, as he turned me over with his foot. ‘Un Ingles?” 
cried the other inquiringly ; ‘‘Maldito herege !—he seems quite dead— 
“will teach him to fire egain,’’ observed some of the others, laughing. 

As these words were spoken, the bodies of my comrades were 
heaved out of the carriage, and fell with a severe blow and concussion 
upon my breast; that of Rodriguez was placed by the fall across my 
breast, and I lay almost covered by them, while the blood ran stream- 
ing from their wounds over my dress and breast. 

now heard the cutting of ropes and traces, the tumbling on the 
ground of the equipage, as it was cut loose and thrown from tbe 
carriage. 

“Where is the black box?” cried the same stern voice which be- 
fore had inquired whether we were dead, when the curtains were 
drawn on the journey. 

“Which ?” asked one of the brigands. ‘ A small wooden case, 
which ought to be somewhere in the carriage, and which contains 
jewellery and silver.” They found it after some seareh, and by their 
expressions they seemed to deliver it to one who, vaulting on his 
horse, galloped off with it into the forest. 

“No puedemos romper esle co—jo de cajon!"’ cried one; “I cannot 
break the box open—who has got a machete ?”—‘Agut hay,”’ said 
another, riding forward past us. So they commenced breaking open 
the trunks with their cleavers, and in a few moments dress, linen, and 
camp-beds, &c. were strewed around, 

In one hollow glade, where a few straggling trees stood forward, on 
the open space stood about a dozen horses, with the dead bodies of 
auch of the brigands as had falien, slung over them. 

There were four men pacing with drawn swords before two trees, 
to which they had tied the females, with their faces from the scene of 
pillage ; while some seven or eight were tying up the two young pos- 
tillions to the wheels of the carriage. Mo-t of them were masks, 
though some had taken them off. All seemed to have artificial beards; 
indeed, their appearance was most stern and ferocious. They at 
length ceased to pillage, but seemed little contented with the booty 
they had obtained ; seemingly, from the expressions they dropped, 
they had expected more. Boverel of the horsemen came riding in 
from a short distance, and cried out aloud, ‘Did any one hear the 
Commandant say whether we were to await him here, or disperse to 
the haunt? “ No !” cried one, quite close to me, a:id who seemed to 
be overlooking the baggage; ‘we must remain here till his return ; 
he cannot be long now.” ‘“ Where is he carrying his brother?” asked 
he who had s hee first; “was he much wounded? ‘Shot in the 
forehead—dead by this time—long ago. He went to the nearest ha- 
cienda to see if he could procure assistance; he cannot be long com- 
ing now.” “ Ojala! would he were; this maldito firing will inevita- 
bly bring out the troops from Acajete; we shail have the soldiers 
upon us.” 

Every thing now resumed its former silence, and I heard nothin 
but the tramp of the sentinels and the whispering of the brigands. 
had closed my eyes when the robbers came near me; but at the in- 
stant that I heard their step retiring a little farther off, I again tried to 
reconnoitre. I looked towards the deep glade where I had seen the 
dead bodies slung across the horses; and when I perceived the num- 
ber, | was for a moment surprised to find so many dead, for scarcely 
as many shot had been fired by our party inthe conflict. It seemed to 
me that they must have wounded each other in the melee, and I felt 
quite delighted for the moment in the idea, and gazed upon them with 
warm spirit and feeling of revenge. AsI looked upon the brigands 
awaiting in silence the return of their chief, I thought how easy it 
might be to surprise them and take them prisoners. “And then, too,” 
I said to myself, ‘1 would not spare their lives—no, not one.” My 
reverie was interrupted by the rapid riding-in of one of the videttes, 
who cried, ‘Po horse! to horse! The troops of Acajete are out and 
scouring the forest; we must be gone!’’ 

Oh! how eagerly I listened for the moment of their obeying the 
mandate; and a sudden joy thrilled through me when I heard them 
vaulting into their saddles on the moment; but they did not otherwise 
move. ‘We must wait the Commandant; he will be here soon,” 
cried several voices near me. “ Bien!” replied the new comer: “bave 
you pillaged every thing? And what shail we do with these dead bo- 
dies?”’ * Let them remain there—que son.” 

“’Tis strange,” said one, ‘that we have found so much less gold on 
the Ingleses than we expected; they must have it concealed some- 
where yet, [think.”’ ‘‘ You had better look and see,” observed afew 
of the band, laughing; ‘‘you wil! get little now from them; but re- 
member, fair play—we go shares.” One or two of them dismounted. 
Limmediately closed my eyes, and with a palpitating heart, awaited 
their approach. 7 

“We will make sure that they have nothing about them,” said they 
lifting up the bodies of N and Rrodriguez ; “let us strip them.” 
They soon performed the office, and I lay trembling, momentarily ex- 
pecting them to commence with me. I feared now they would dis- 









cover that I was alive; for my breath was more hurried and short than 
at first,so that I scarcely hoped to restrain my breathing. One of 
them, in afew minutes, laid his hands upon me, and tried to pull off 
my military jacket; but I had got so faint from loss of blvod that, as 
I had feared, I could not reirain from breathing. The brigand, in- 
stantly perceiving it, started up with an exclametion of surprise. 
Finding by his cry that | was discovered, I now opened my eyes 
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and saw a wild-looking being, with black beard and mustachios, 
bending over me. ‘ Hola!’’ cried he, while a fiendish smile gleamed 
on his countenance, “ here is one of the co—jos alive yet.” “ Diablo!” 
cried the others, starting, and approaching me hurriedly—gazing at me 
with eyesin which exultation and rage were blended. 

{ said not a word, but lay quietly expecting instant annihilation. I 
had become so desperate and liopeless now that [ cared little for death; 
at the same time, I knew it a needless effort to ask for quarter. 

“Curse the heretic!” said one of them, furiously making a thrust at 
me with his lance. I started aside to the utmost stretch of my power, 
and the weapon sunk into the earth at my side.‘ Hlombre! hombre !"’ 
cried one; “no le matas, el pobre! Donot kill the poor fellow!” “ Mal- 
dito herege!” exclaimed auother; “let us kill him; we have lost too 
many of our brave comrades through their maldito firing.” ‘No! 
hombre, dejalo; leave him—’twill be less scandalous; we have killed 
enough to make ibe place too hot for us; dejalo, sera menos escandolo- 
so!’ The latter exhortation seemed to have some influence with the 
band, and [almost began to think my life would indeed be spared, when 
the swift tramp of a galloping horse attracted their attention, and they 
left me for a moment; while instantly came up the Commandant, 
whom the banditti were expecting. 

“Hola!” cried he, as he rode up; “ranonos, pronto! quick! let us 
go; that cursed firing has brought the soldiers out.” ‘Here is one of 
the Ingleses alive yet,” said one of the band; “ what shall we do with 
him?” Oh! that moment! how my heart palpiiated, as I turned my 
eyes from one brigand to another to discern some traces of a merciful 
feeling; but 1 met alone the ferocious glances which seemed each a 
dagger pointed to my heart. ‘“ Alive!’ repeated the captain in sur- 
prise, and dismounting from his horse; “ who is he?”’— No sabemos.”’ 

I saw him approaching—he drew his bota-knife from his deer-skin 
boot—he paused for a moment as he passed the female attendant who 
was tied to one of the trees, and asked her fiercely “ if J was one that 
fired ?”’—* Si, Senor !—yes, Sir,” cried she, terrified, and quailing un- 
dec the glance of the brigand. ‘ Ha! the co—jo /” muttered he fierce- 
ly; then he sprang towards me, and in an instant was at my side. 
‘For God’s sake, give me quarter—quartel por el amor de Dios!” ‘Ask 
quarter from hell!” said the brigand, aiming a stab at my breast. I 
tried to rise, but staggered back and fell on my side, crossing my 
breast with my arms and hands. In a moment, his knee was on my 
chest, and the knife passed throngh my right hand deep into my breast. 
I saw the knife draw back my hand—it glittered before my eyes—one 
stream of blood gushed out, andthen the murderous blade descended 
again and again. J have some faint recollection of a struggle, and 
then all became darkness and contusion—I fainted away. 

A long forgetfulness was varied only by dim recollections, which 
came and went like the fitful dreams of delirium. Slowly and gra- 
dually [regained my senses, but a long time must have ensued. At 
first, strange fleeting images of darkness and light flashed before my 
mind—then a confused recollection of horrid forms struggling with 
me and overpowering me, and fearful cries and shouts were ringing in 
my ears—I felt a heavy, overpowering sensation oppressing me, then 
all seemed chaos and darkness. 

How it came to pass that I first awoke from this state of insensibili- 
ty I could never recollect, nor could my memory ever distinguish the 
cause of my first opening my eyes; but I remember well the confused 
vacant stare with which I gazed around me. It was long ere [ could 
penetrate through a sort of film whica enveloped my vision with an 
obscure haze. At length I was slowly able to distinguish surrounding 
objects; I looked upwards, and saw some dense body above me; but 
so confused were my ideas, that it was long ere I recognized the car- 
riage. Still undecided as to where I was, I gazed around me as I lay 
motionless, and then espied the pine-trees, and the gloomy recesses 
and dark glades of the forest. In the instant the whole of the horrid 
scene flashed across my memory, and I lay panting for breath; my 
respiration seemed abandoning me. 

* Oh, God!” exclaimed I to myself, “what dreadful sensation is 
this I feel,’ experiencing for the first time, a burning thirst, which 
seemed to consume my very mouth with fire ; and, in the eagerness of 
the moment, my lips moved tremulously, as if to ask for water, but my 
voice failed me. Dosnyed to move, but could not—I seemed chained 
to the earth—my arms, head, limbs, ali refused the usual offices. 

It might have been a moment only, to me it seemed an hour, when 
hearing nought but the shrill cry of the coyote, and judging by the si- 
lence that the banditti had departed, [ tried again to speak ; the words 
died away upon my lips, and I gave myself up to despair. I thought 
of nothing but the awful scorching thirst that oppressed me. I heard 
a rustling sound—I listened—but it was only the sweeping of the blast 
as it passed through the trees. I at length felt able to articulate, and I 
murmured out an indistinct prayer for water. 

[This again brought two of the bandits furiously to him, but by re- 
oe where the money was concealed in the coaeh, they spared 

is life. 

They seized their prize, and, instantly vaulting on their saddles, they 
bade me “ adigs,”’ and ‘‘a buen viage a los infiernos.”’ ‘They rode ra- 
pidly off, and the sounds of their horses’ hoots soon died away in the 
distance. 

Partly re-assured by the departure of these the last of the brigands, 
I again, after a short pause of anxiety, cried out for water to quench my 
burning thirst; it was with difficulty [ could utter a few words expres- 
sive of my desires, when the same voice that had before addressed me, 
and which I now found to be one of the postilions speaking, who had 
been tied to the wheel, replied hastily, ‘I cannot assist you, for I am 
tied by the arm to the spoke of the wheel ; we must wait till the mili- 
tary come up; the robbers have gone off, because they were afraid of 
remaining longer.”’ 

I was at that moment lying with my breast underneath the hinder 
wheel, so that if the carriage moved it would have passed over my 
body and soon terminated my existence, and thus a new cause of anxi- 
ety crossed my mind, “ Good God!” said I, “if the mules move, I 
shall be killed; can you not remove ine ?” 

“ No,” replied he, “I cannot aid you; be silent, and there is no fear 
that the animals will move.” 

Finding that patience was my only remedy, I lay still and motionless 
in the fear that the slightest movement of the carriage would cause in- 
stant destruction to me, and suffering dreadful agony from the con- 
suming thirst which burned within me. Ob! that jong, almost eter- 
nal seeming period, when moments passed as years, and minutes as 
ages, till the tramp of horses sounded on the ground approaching near- 
er and nearer. 

My hurried breath I drew more quickly, and my heart palpitated 
more violently ; an indescribable feeling of hope and joy shot through 
my frame, and flushed with pleasure my languid features. “‘ Ha !” ex- 
claimed Ito myself, ‘“ 1am not to die yet ?—No, the troops of Acajete 
willsoon come up. ‘They will find me—carry me to the village—bind 
up my wounds; [ shall recover, and then, my own dear England, I 
shall see you again.”’ 

So powertul now was the tide of recollection that rushed in one 
overwhelming stream over my memory, that it drove away for the 
time all thoughts of my dangerous situation, or even of the excrucia- 
tiug thirst which still held its sway over me. 

But suddenly the sound ceased—-I heard no longer the former 
sounds—minute after minute, time after time passed away, and no one 
came: cold, and thirst, and fear, and despair, now held possession of 
me, and my firmness and presence of mind were fast ebbing away. 

Already liad the shadows of evening come ou, and my eye rolled 
over tae obscurity in which the glades were wrapped in vain search for 
the coming aid. It was then I felt the awiu! bitterness of hope spring- 
ing and still delayed. Al! at once, I heard again the tramp, and the 
shouts, and discharge of tire-arms ringing in the air; and presently 
a numerous troop of dis: ultory soldiery and Indians came dashing ou 
into the open space where we were lying, and a carriage whirled ra- 
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“ What isthis? Que eseste?’’ cried the soldiery, leaping from their 
horses, and some of them untying the postilion and the females. 
“Who are ,these? and how bas it happened? Oh! they are Ingleses ; 
they were fouls enough to defend themselves.” 

* * * * An Indian woman brought me some water in the hol- 
low of a gourd. She knelt down by my side, and put it to my lips. 
* Drink,” saia she, ‘‘ pobrecito—here is water.” 

I took along draught, but interrupted by my hard pantings for breath. 
‘The water passed over my throat without cooling the thirst I felt. It 
seemed to me like drops of water on a red hotiron. I eagerly emp- 
tied the gourd, and asked for more. She told me there was none; that 
this she had brought along with her when her busband joined the so!- 
diery in the search. 

* Oh, for God’s sake, put the gourd to my lip once more—only one 
drop of water to quench my thirst!” T again tried, as she put it to my 
lips, but [had draiued it empty. I turned away in angry, feverish 
disappointment. 

Oh, that dreadful horrid thirst!) But those alone who have felt ifs 
power on the battle-field can have an adequate conception of a fire 
which seemed to scorch the very brain. It is too deeply imprinted on 
my memory ever to forget that awful, consuming sensation. 

‘The poor Indian woman, after I had in vain tried the gourd, rose up 
and stood gazing at me with expressions of commiseration. ‘ Pobre 
cilo Ingles'—and so young too—to die,—Pobre Inglesito!—and you 
havea mother among the Europeos,” said she, bending over me and 
arranging the serrape: “‘ your poor madre, what will she say of this, 
when she hears that you died a cruel death in a far country ?”’ 

‘“‘ Mother!” ejaculated I, bitterly, as I thought of all I held dear— 
and I feit that burning scorching of the eye, when no tear presses froin 
the parched eyelids—* Mother!’ repeated I in anguish—it was as it 
an arrow had pierced my soul. 
spirit, for the darkness ot despair and desolation oppressed me. 

The painful current of my thoughts was turned aside by the hasty 
arrival of the Alcalde, or magistrate of tie village, who, riding up, dis- 
mounted near me. 

“Where have the ladrones gone?” said he; “ disperse and follow 
them.” ‘ "Twill be too late now,—too long since they are gone,” re- 
plied the younger of the postilions.” 

‘‘ Which road did they take 7” 

“ That which leads towards the mountain; but they rode off rapid- 
ly—’tis impossible to find (bem now—and the evening is approaching ; 
tis almost sunset now.” 

‘“‘ Let some of the military follow you, and go upon their traces.” 
said the Alcade. The troops rode hastily off, and the magistrate in- 
quired who we were. Being told we were English, and that one was 
alive, he came to where they pointed me out, and thus addressed me : 
“Where are you wounded?” ‘ Every where—side, breast, arms~- 
todo el cuerpo.”” ‘Tienne Vm. balazos?”” “Si Sener—a ball has en- 
tered my right breast, but I am dreadfully cut, and bleeding about my 
shoulders.” 

[looked at my right-hand—it was covered with coagulated blood, 
and swollen greatly ; as I gazed at it mournfully, “ ’"I'will have to be 
cut off,” said I coolly ; “ "twill have to be cut off.” 

‘1 hope not,” said the Alcade; “you must try and keep up your 
courage a little longer, while I take the evidence aud depositions ut 
the affair.”’ 

“ But I shall bleed to death,’ remonstrated I, hoarsely and implo- 
ringly ; ‘‘can I not be carried to the village? I shall bleed to death 
if LT remain long here.” 

“No, no!” seid he hurriedly; ‘ you cannot bleed any more now ; 
tis too cold—the blood has clotted over your wounds—I must fulfil 
my duty. Paciencia, fora moment. Here!” cried he, turning hin- 
self away, “look after the Inglese, and you others come and give your 
evidence that I may put it on paper.” 

I felt very cold, and Ishivered much, for as I was seated under the 
shade of the pine-tree, the wind came blowing past me with a piercing 
coldness. I saw that the last rays of the sun were shining on the op- 
posite side of where I was, and entreated them to carry me there. 
They lifted me up and placed me, as I requested, near a smatt tree of 
the acacia mimosa, two of the Indians sitting down by my side, anc 
sustaining me in their arms. 

I had now a full view of the scene before me. The sun was setting 
clearly and coldly bebind the lofty volcanic mountain of Puebla, 
while its lower disk seemed resting on its snow-clad summit. ‘The 
last gleams of the sun were glistening on the forest of the Pinal. I 
gazed long on the sunset, with the troubled eye of a man taking the 
last look of his friend when the grave is closing over him; and as the 
brilliant orb sunk slowly down, I felt a sensation of bereavement 
heavy and keen. 

Gradually fortifying myself by the hope of soon leaving the place, 
I remained watching the hasty effort of the postilion to arrange the 
coac hb and tie the traces together. The Alcade soon finished his in- 
vestigation, during which they examined the bodies of N—— and 
R——, whom they found quite dead. I bad now begun to suffer less 
from the thirst that before tormented me; perhaps my hope of soon 
getting to the village made me feel it less. 

At length I heard the joyful news that the cavaleade was going on 
to Acajete, and the Indians immediately raised me up to carry me 
towards the vehicle. ‘To such a state of weakness bad the vas¢ 
loss of blood reduced me, that the movement had a great effect on 
my nerves; so much so, that when they raised me up again, my 
eyes began to swim round aad round; blue and green shades flash- 
ed before them; at first the persons, then the trees, became indis- 
tinct, and floated before me. ‘ Dreadful!” thought] at the moment, 
“if I faint now, ’tis allover. Isball neverrecover. [I shall die;’’ and 
in the strong convulsive energy of 4 last moment, I gnashed my teeth, 
and strained my eyes onan object. I succeeded—again I beheld dis- 
tinctly every thing around me. The moment I appeased my panting 
for breath, I tried to speak to implore them to stop a moment. f 
found it impossible to give utterance: but I fixed my eye on the coun- 
tenance of the Indians; they seemed to understand my wishes. I re- 
mained motionless for a short time, and having gained sufficient 
strength and recollection, I was placed within the carriage, and away 
it rolled to Acajete. 
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ALUABLE Real Estate for sale-—The Marmora Iron Works, the privileges, 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto belonging as formerly 
advertised together with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearingexcetlent red and 
white pine timber, aud other woods suitable for making charcoal, will besold with- 
out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingston, Upper C anada,on the 9th 
day of October, 1830, at noon. For plansofthe works, and other particulars,apply 
to Mr. Manaham on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., London—Messrs. 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or to 
the subscriber at Montreu). FETER M GILL. 

Marmora Iron Works,Middle District, Upper Canada,August, 1829. [Oct.3. 











NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters. | Days of sailing from, Days of suiling fram 
| New York. | Havre. 
No.1.Charlemagne, |Robinson, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. }|Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 
Oid Line—Havre, (|E.L.Keen,, ‘ 10, ‘* 10, “ IO0/Ap’l. 1,Aug. 3, Dec. I 
2.Chas.Carroll |Clark, | 20, * 98, « 90) 7310 "10 "10 





Ships. 


1. Edw. Quesnel, |Hawkins, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1} "20 "20 "ge 
Old Line—HenrilV../|J.B. Pell, } « 40, “10, «© 40 May 1 Sept.1 Jav.t 
2. France, |. Funk, | «& 99, 4 20, « 20) 710 "19 7 10 
1. Sully, R. J. Macy \Ap’l. 1, Aug. 5 Dec. 1} ” 20 ” On ” 90 
OldLine—Francoislst!W.Skiddy | * 10, “ 10, ** 10, June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. ! 
2. Erie, J.Funk, | “ 20, 90, @ go 730 "30 7 1D 
1. Formosa, |Orne, (May 1, Sept-1, Jan. 1) "20 "20 ” 20 


Old Line—De Rham, ; Depeyster | * 1b, *© $0, ** 10 Joly 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 3 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, |H: thawat “« 90, ** 20, **§ 20 »10 #710 as le 
Passage inthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu - 
ding beds, bedding, wine, andstores of every description. . 
Old Line. —Owners ,C. Bolion Fox & Livingston, Miles R. Burke, 63 Washing- 
ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agentsat Havre, Larue & 
Palmer. Nos. | and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner 
of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—Agenitrat Havre, 1, E. Quesnel, Paine 
—2, Boanaffe, Boisgerard& Co. Ail these packets take a mail bag locked from 





the Post Office. 


I hung down my head in bitterness of 








